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The Madison Square Garden illustrated, in later 
years was replaced by the exquisite structure 
copied from the Campanile Giralda in Seville, 
Spain, by the late Stanford White. Several years 
ago this architectural gem fell before the 
wreckers’ onslaught to provide a site for the 
present imposing New York Life Insurance Co. 
Building. 


In the old Madison Square Garden, P. T. Barnum 
had his museum. Perhaps the greatest showman 
this country ever knew, he had many ways of 
extracting nickles and dimes from the pockets 
of his audiences. The story is told that when 
his museum was located on Ann Street a sign 
reading “This way to the Egress,” lead the un- 
suspecting patron through a door and into the 
street. The victim paid another dime if he 


wanted to get back again. 


Hocus-pocus made Barnum rich and gained for 
him an enviable reputation as an outstanding 


business man of his day. Barnum may be ex- 


R. G. 





cused when we consider that he was in the show 
business; people used to smile guiltily after they 
had been taken in by one of his tricks. 


The world of the showman and that of the busi- 
ness man are far apart. Good showmanship is 
not necessarily good business. 


Nowadays, when people pay out their money they 
want full value in return, if they do not get it the 
defaulting seller must look for new customers. 


A business organization may only survive and 
prosper by giving customers generous measure 
in goods or services. During ninety years of 
service to the Credit Community the R. G. Dun 
System has been devoted solely and whole- 
heartedly to the protection and promotion of 
trade. Because an honest ambition to serve has 
always been the guiding principle of the Mer- 
cantile Agency, it has grown steadily through 
the years. Dun Service, today, reflects in full 
this background of long continued, conscientious 
endeavor. 
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DAYLIGHT 


Previous to the World 
War, if a cotton cloth manu- 
facturer had been asked 
whether the industry in 
which he was engaged was 
a night-and-day industry, 
or only a. day industry, he would unhesitatingly 
have answered, “It is a day industry in the United 
States.” He would also have stated that at that 
time there was enough machinery in place to supply 
the known demand for its products. The war 
brought a demand so great, and brought it so 
rapidly, that new mills could not be built fast 
enough to supply the demand, hence a great many 
mills ran day and night to supply the war demand. 
In order that mills might run at night, it was neces- 
sary to bring many more operatives into the in- 
dustry and as a matter of course it was necessary 
to build houses in which they could live. It is quite 
certain that very few, if any, mill managers thought 
when these operatives were brought to the mills, 
that they would be needed after the war, and it is a 
fact that almost immediately after the armistice 
was declared most mills stopped running at night, 
and that night running in cloth mills in a large way 
is a quite recent practice. In view of the fact that 
we have had accurate figures of spindle activity 
only since January, 1922, and cloth production and 
consumption figures have been available for an even 
shorter period, we must confine ourselves to recent 
years, in any discussion of conditions which have 
brought about the present unprofitable state of the 
industry. 

It will be seen from Chart No. 1, which shows 
the spindle activity from January 1, 1922, through 
December, 1931, that only four times has the indus- 
try run above a single, or day, shift, which is repre- 
sented by the line 100 on the chart, and only two of 
these times for any considerable number of months; 
namely, during 1927 and 1929, and that from the 
latter part of October, 1929, to the present time, the 
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A Discussion of Current Problems of the 
Cotton Cloth Industry 
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demand for the industry’s 
products has been far below 
a day shift’s production. 
During the month of De- 
cember, 1931, the rate was 
79 per cent of a day shift. 

There are cotton manufacturers who still be- 
lieve that there is ample room for a large amount of 
continuous night running, and they speak about the 
law of the “survival of the fittest.” 

During each of the last eight years, between 
800,000 and 900,000 spindles have been eliminated, 
and it is assumed that these were “unfit.” During this 
same period, the industry, due to improvement in 
machinery and improved running conditions, has 
made great progress, and it can be stated without 
fear of contradiction that the industry is more effi- 
cient at the present time than ever before, and that 
because of this efficiency the present spindleage 
can produce as many yards of cloth as were pro- 
duced eight years ago by the greater number of 
spindles then in place. 

A recent survey made in the cotton cloth in- 
dustry shows that if the New England mills ran 
full time during the day only and the Southern 
mills ran both night and day shifts, the day shift 
being 55 hours and the night shift 50 hours, 14,- 
000,000 spindles less than are now in place (and 
there are in place according to the government’s 
latest figures, 32,326,526 spindles) could produce 
all of the cloth now being taken by the mills’ 
customers. 

This survey is additional proof that we are 
a day industry and that it is impossible, under the 
law of “the survival of the fittest” to scrap spindles 
fast enough to put the industry in a profitable con- 
dition for many years to come, if mills run at night. 
It is undoubtedly true that in a number of groups 
in the industry there have been and will be times 
when it is necessary to run overtime for short 
periods to meet seasonal demand. 
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In many minds the idea persists that the cot- 
ton textile industry in New England and the in- 
dustry in the Southern States are, in fact, two 
different industries, and that they need not be con- 


sidered at the same time. Chart No. 2 will show 
that the lines of activity in each section run so 
nearly parallel that they must be considered to- 
gether, and that if the industry either in New Eng- 
land or in the Southern States suffers for long, the 
other is bound to suffer also. 

The present epidemic of night running is of 
course partly due to the plentiful supply of labor, 
and also to the fact that cotton mill machinery is 
expensive and that the useful life of many of its 
machines is not shortened in direct proportion to 
the number of years they are operated. When 
prices of our products began to show meager profits 
or none, we tried to lift ourselves by our boot straps 
by getting more cloth from our machinery, which 
was already producing too much, instead of reduc- 





Because the night run was continued after 
the year 1931 were in excess of those for the year 
it should have ceased, we now have at many mills a 
iarge number of employees who should have left 
the mills several years ago. They are now out of 
work, with no chance of employment evident in 
some other industry, and as a result of this surplus 
of labor, wages are much below the point where 
most mill managers would wish to have them. 

There are bright spots in our industry, which 
is no longer one composed of hundreds of unrelated 
units with practically no points of contact. We 
learned during the World War that co-operation 
was extremely valuable to our industry, and though 
we seemed to forget it for a few years after the 
war, we have now formed many groups, most of 
which look to The Cotton-Textile Institute for in- 
formation and guidance. 

The demand for the products of the cotton 
textile industry are remarkably steady as evidenced 
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A comparison of the activity of New England and Southern mills, from January, 1922 to November, 1931 


ing our production in order to bring it in line with 
the demand and so stabilize it that our customers 
could operate with confidence and give us profitable 
orders for goods which they could sell at a profit, 
which orders would allow us to give steady employ- 
ment to our operatives at good wages. 

There has been much talk of curtailment in 
our industry, but the writer believes that the word 
“curtailment” has been most incorrectly used. We 
have been suffering in the past few years from a 
frightful increase in production, and only recently 
have the cotton textile manufacturers as a group 
shown any realization of that fact, and they have 
not as yet realized that any run beyond the day run 
should be regarded as abnormal and to be used only 
in periods of great demand. It is true that many 
mills have come down part way from the high point 
of overproduction, and that some mills which have 
never run more than a day shift have been forced 
to curtail because of the great amount of over- 
production by the night runners. 
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by the fact that the shipments of cotton textiles for 
1930, while in practically all other industries, the 
production and demand were far below the 1930 
figures. 

There have been some notable achievements 
in our industry during the last year and a half, the 
most notable of which is the fact that by a vote of 
the managers controlling over 75 per cent of the 
spindles, women and minors were eliminated from 
the night shift. At the present time over 83 per 
cent of the spindles that are operating are operating 
without women and minors at night, but it is neces- 
sary in order that this policy shall continue that 
80 per cent of the spindles in each group of the 
industry subscribe to this policy, which policy has 
had the most active commendation from the country 
at large. 

Another very important action was a visit by 
a large group of our customers to the print cloth 
manufacturers of the South, to urge the immediate 

continued on page 22 














THE FIRST QUARTER MAY BE THE LAST 


And an Observation Regarding the Insolvencies of 1931 
by A. D. WHITESIDE 


In the Spring of 1899 I ran my last race before going to College. It was the quarter mile in the 
Inter-Scholastic Meet held at Columbia Oval in New York. 

This track had a 220 yard straightaway for the first half of the quarter, which I had never seen 
before as I had always run on an oval track. 

I had been trained to sprint the first 200 yards, to ease up slightly for about 40, and then to sprint 200 
yards to the finish, with the final spurt in the last 50 yards. 

There were about 25 starters. 

I had a fair lead within 10 or 15 yards of the finish, when, seeing a White Post and several men 
standing by it, I let down thinking that I had won the race. Within the fraction of a second, two runners 
passed me like a shot, and everyone called to me to go ahead. 

I finished a poor third due partly at least to the fact that not seeing the tape, I thought that the 
White Post which I had passed was the finish line. 

We all know, when making a supreme effort, that if we relax even for an instant and break our 
stride, it is almost impossible to get back to full speed quickly. 

A man who runs any distance greater than the 220 yard dash fast enough to keep up with the field, 
if he has the stamina and will power to run the last quarter of the race at his maximum speed, almost 
invariably makes a good showing at the finish. 





Many of us have been in the most strenuous and most bitterly contested race in our business expe- 
rience during the past two years. 

The following figures give a fair conception of the pace at which we have been going, for it shows that 
the number who have fallen out, and who have been unable to finish is the largest in the history of the 
United States. 

It is the record for all time, but it is extremely significant that these figures, in comparison with the 
total number of concerns in business and the total invested capital, are not relatively as high as those which 
resulted from the Depression of 1893-1894. The comparative mortality figures for 1930-1931 are as 
follows— 





Number Liabilities 
Division 1931 1930 P. C. 1931 1930 P. C. 
Manufacturing ...ccccccccccccccces 6,412 6,278 ae | $283,452,775 $238,639,383 18.8 
eee 20,170 18,394 a Be 97,498,642 156,714,245 87.8 
Te RTE EIR 0 in 5016 06:5 9.6 's\00:0.05:06:00.8 1,703 1,683 9.7 855,357,685 272,930,214 80.2 
A Rea as ela tale Ve ta 28,285 26,355 7.3 $736,309,102 $668,288,842 10.2 


The failures for the first quarter of 1932 may be heavier than for the corresponding first quarter of 
1931, but that will not be abnormal under the circumstances. 

For failures are the result of Depression and seldom the cause. They are the record of the havoc 
which -Depression has played, and do not necessarily indicate that the condition still prevails in the 
economic life of our Mercantile and Banking Community. 

While it is impossible to predict the exact trend of failures for the next few months, it may be 
interesting to consider that those factors in the basic Industries, which in the past have invariably pointed 
toward a change for the better, have been accumulatively in evidence for two or three months at least. 

So it is reasonable to assume that Mercantile Concerns and Banking Institutions in the United States 
may now be running the final quarter in their gruelling race against the Depression of 1930-1931. 

In fact, it might reasonably be suggested that 


THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1932 MAY BE THE LAST 


which will show abnormally high Banking and Commercial mortality, and that beyond this point the 
running will be relatively easy when compared with the extremely difficult two years just completed. 





But we should at this time use every precaution to prevent mistaking the First White Post for the 
Finish Line, for if we relax for one instant now, it may be extremely difficult to get back into our stride 
should it be necessary for us to continue under pressure for a few months longer than we may anticipate 
at this moment. 

Realizing that we are unable to predict with fair accuracy whether the Finish Line is two or three 
or six months ahead of us, or, in fact, to say that we may not already actually have passed it, it is definitely 
apparent that we have at least run the first three quarters of our race, with only one more quarter of the 
distance before us stil to go. 

We should constantly bear in mind that those who finish well up in every race are helped materially, 
when the final sprint comes, by knowing that the other runners may be just as fagged, and just as worn 
out as we are. 








So tt seems appropriate in closing to emphasize to those who are seriously feeling the strain of the 
Depression, and who are disheartened, that they should make one more supreme effort to hold out and to 
keep going, for the Last White Post which those who finish creditably must pass to qualify cannot be 
very far ahead—it may, in fact, already be behind us. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON 
THE CONSUMER 


by DR. STEPHEN |. MILLER 
Director of Economics, R. G. Dun & Co. 


The economic system 
is built upon confidence, 
and not upon fear. If con- 
fidence does not exist 
people will not put money 
in the bank and leave it 
there, and the bank will not 
make this money available 
for commercial transac- 
tions. If the interest on 
bonds is defaulted, the in- 
vestment market is destroyed. When a man sits 
down and adds up the market value of his property 
in January, 1932, and finds it less than half of what 
it was in January, 1929, his economic mind under- 
goes a complete change. When workingmen antici- 
pate a shorter week or reduced pay, the total amount 
of their purchases will decline substantially. When 
everybody expects taxes to be increased they are 
in a mood to wear the old overcoat for another 
Winter. When business failures increase, there is 
a hesitancy in filling orders for goods, and when 
prices of raw materials continue to go down there 
is a postponement of buying. The economic se- 
quence is clear. Business is almost entirely built 
upon credit. The keystone of credit is confidence. 
Depressions destroy confidence and introduce fear. 

An appreciation of our economic interde- 
pendence makes it easy to understand why there 
are so many plans and suggestions for restoring 
good times and for promoting confidence. Looking 
only at one part of the picture, the banker is blamed 
for a too liberal policy in the period of prosperity, 
and a too restricted policy during the depression. 


VARIED CORRECTIVE From another point of 


view the responsibility is 
MEASURES PROPOSED uk ween: Gia tend: wnt 


stock market. The internationalist points out the 
necessity for settlement of foreign debts and a re- 
adjustment of the tariff. The inflationist wants 
more money or.credit in order to stop falling prices. 
Many producers want such a modification of the law 
as will permit control of output. Still others would 
direct their efforts to releasing frozen credits, re- 
storing stock and bond values, and even redefining 
the credit scope of the Federal Reserve Act. 

All this may seem chaotic to the sorely 
pressed business man, but it is entirely natural. 
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No observation could be more simple than 
the fact that buying has dropped off badly. 
The next step would seem to follow logically 
that the cause of the depression was lack of 
buying. Though it may be admitted that 
the restoration of buying might end it, if 
launched on a sane economic basis, lack of 
buying did not initiate it. 


The depression is a series 
of causes and, therefore, a 
series of effects. The re- 
sult is that many sugges- 
tions are neither basic nor 
practical. There is no bet- 
ter illustration of this than 
the widespread emphasis 
placed upon the consumer 
during the depression. No 
observation could be more 
simple than the fact that buying has dropped off 
badly. The next step would seem to follow logi- 
cally that the cause of the depression is lack of 
buying. Anything that would restore buying would 
end the depression and bring about good times. 
Many governments, business men and newspapers 
have fallen in line with this argument, preaching 
the doctrine of “Buy Now and Restore Prosperity” 
—“Buy Until it Hurts.” The spotlight seems to be 
on the consumer. 

To begin with, it was not the lack of buying 
that initiated the depression, though it may be ad- 
mitted that the restoration of buying might end it, 
provided it could be brought about with economy, 
and upon a reasonably well-balanced economic 
basis. It has been recognized by leaders through- 


CREDIT AND CAPITAL out the world that doles 


DOMINATING Issues. ‘Htt te bet seciat-ene 
economic disaster. Not- 


withstanding this experience, there are a few who 
still insist that they maintain purchasing power 
and, therefore have a justification. There is another 
most reputable group of business men and econo- 
mists who favor vast expenditures for public works, 
as a direct stimulus to purchasing power. It hardly 
would seem necessary to say that such a policy re- 
quires funds just at a time when they are most 
needed to keep the economic structure intact. 
Credit and capital are most valuable at this par- 
ticular time. Governments already face the neces- 
sity of obtaining several billions of dollars in order 
to balance their budgets. Even government credit 
has its limitations. What is more, such funds must 
be obtained at the expense of the taxpayer, just at 
a time when governments face the stern reality of 
retrenchment. It also would be interesting to know 
just how much of each dollar raised for public works 


continued on page 22 
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WHAT CAUSED TEXTILE MANUFAC- 
TURING FAILURES IN 1931 


The Research Department of the National Credit Office, a part of the R. G. Dun & Co. 






organization, has recently published a retrospective analysis of failures in the textile industry 
during 1931. By an interesting arrangement of charts and tables the records of each of the 
major groups in the secondary division of the industry are shown in comparative form. 


Statistics of the actual embarrassment records are supplemented by a list of the more 


important causes of failure in each line. 


This article is an attempt to describe in narrative form, the principal causes shown in 


A person with imagination and an apprecia- 
tion of beauty usually gets keen enjoyment out of 
a leisurely stroll down Fifth Avenue. In every 
window samples of the work of the best display 
specialists in the world are presented for his in- 
spection. A dazzling collection of cut glass and 
silver, against an impressive background of black 
velvet, may be flanked on one side by a severely 
simple exhibition of old masters and on the other 
by a group of models wearing the newest Paris 
creations. The finest motor cars, the most brilliant 
jewelry, the best products of dozens of different 
kinds of craftsmanship are presented alluringly, in 
settings designed with a maximum of skill] and 
good taste. 

Smart apparel establishments are to be found 
everywhere. One shop features dinner gowns and 
dance frocks, another, fur coats and wraps. Tennis, 
golf, swimming, riding and skiing costumes are 
shown in accordance with the season. There are 
always black and white panoramas which indicate 
what the well-dressed man will wear in coming 
evenings and less spectacular arrays of the latest 
styles and fabrics for business wear. So many are 
the displays of wearing apparel, indeed, that to even 
the casual visitor it is apparent that they greatly 
outnumber all others. 

Clothing stores outnumbering stores of other 
types is not a situation peculiar to Fifth Avenue. 
It is characteristic of practically all shopping dis- 
tricts in the United States. 


Intense Competition Rules 


Fairly obvious reasons exist for the intense 
competition in the distribution of wearing apparel. 
Clothing is one of mankind’s great staples and as 
such it enjoys a more constant demand than do the 
majority of other products. The demand is af- 


fected by weather, style and general prosperity. 
That is, there is a minimum clothing requirement 
for every stratum of society which is based upon 
the standards of living of our civilization. A pro- 





“Business Embarrassments of 1931 °—The National Credit Office booklet on textile failures. 


tracted warm spell may stimulate buying of light- 
weight clothes, a pronounced change in style may 
have a profound influence upon the type of goods 
sold; in good times there probably will be more ap- 
parel bought than in hard times, but these surface 
currents do not exert lasting influence nor alter the 
course of the main stream. In all communities, 
under all conditions, some clothing will always be 
bought. The existence of this market has been a 
feature of the apparel industry that has served to 
attract operators to it in large numbers for many 
years. 

Competition among clothing manufacturers 
and converters is just as intense as among the dis- 
tributors since they are governed by precisely the 
same influences. There is, of course, a different 
viewpoint in each division of the field: the manu- 
facturer likes to keep his machinery busy but he 
does not want to turn out goods that may prove un- 
saleable because of a new style trend, an abrupt 
change in the weather or a decline in the price level; 
the distributor is anxious to keep his shelves filled 
with attractive, quick-moving lines and to avoid 
stocking material that will not sell. 

We are all familiar, in a general way, with 
the difficulties that have beset retail apparel stores 
in the last two years. We have seen many signs 
advertising bankruptcy sales and closing-out sales. 
We have seen sheriffs’ notices and locked doors and 
so, without looking at a single table of statistics, 
we appreciate that the failure record in this field 
has been heavy. Knowing this it is no surprise to 
us to learn that in the secondary division of the 
textile industry, comprising manufacturers of coats 
and suits, clothing and dress shirts, dresses and 
costumes, work shirts and overalls, wholesalers of 
dry goods and knit goods, converters of cottons 
and silks and miscellaneous manufacturers using 
cotton and silk piece goods, the 1931 tabulation of 
embarrassments reveals the heaviest mortality, both 
as to number and liabilities, that has ever been re- 
corded. The accompanying chart which compares 
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the number of failures in this division by quarters 
from the beginning of 1928 to the end of 1931 shows 
the extent of the failures in this field. 


Mortality Figures Significant 


The enlightened community always takes its 
mortality tables seriously. It compares its death 
rate with that of other communities located nearby 
and with those of communities having similar sani- 
tary conditions. It attempts to isolate and study 
causes in an attempt to work out logical remedies. 
It appoints health commissions to investigate and 
report on the existing influences which are affect- 
ing the trend of mortality. 

Let us, for a moment, consider ourselves a 
business commission. Our field of study is to be 
the causes of mortality in the textile industry as 
shown in the booklet recently prepared on the sub- 
ject by the National Credit Office. All of these 
causes were educed from a retrospective analysis of 
the financial statements of the concerns which be- 
came embarrassed in 1931. 


Antecedents Show Background 


A standard section of present-day mercantile 
reports, which interpret financial statements for the 
benefit of present and prospective creditors, is 
“Antecedents and History.” Under this heading 
the previous business record of each principal is 
discussed in detail. It is from this section of the 
report that the reader gets a glimpse of the men 
who are managing the concern in which he is in- 
terested. The importance of starting the report in 
this way is clear: the later financial exhibits, vitally 
important though they be, are secondary in impor- 
tance to the fact of whether or not the business is 
being run and the statements prepared by honest 
men with good business records or by people with 
less satisfactory records and reputations. 

Among the manufacturers of dresses and cos- 
tumes and the manufacturers of coats and suits 
who failed in 1931 there were a number whose ante- 
cedents and history were unsatisfactory. Some of 
the principals seemed distinctly lacking in ethical 
standards as shown by their very poor fire records 
or questionable previous bankruptcies. Others had 
never in their careers given evidence of a sufficient 
initiative to warrant the expectation that they could 
extract the full benefit from any situation. 

Where one or both these causes were present 
there were usually frequent changes in personnel. 
This is a bad influence because it precludes the 
development of a loyal, efficient and diligent staff 
and fosters laxity and low morale. In the group of 
cases studied there appeared ample evidence to indi- 
cate that concerns under weak or inept management 
rarely survived in business for 3 years, which 
seems entirely reasonable in view of the exacting 
demand for business success in this competitive age. 

A discussion of the method of operation usu- 
ally follows the outline of histsory in the modern 
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In the present survey a number of 
causes of failure were found in the business prac- 
tices of the concerns analyzed. Practically every 
report on an embarrassed concern showed some 
deviation from safe, conservative administrative 
policies. 


credit report. 


Operating Methods Important 


It seems that in the secondary division coat 
and suit manufacturers and dress and costume manu- 
facturers were particularly given to shipping mer- 
chandise on approval. Asa result, their merchandise 
returns were excessively high. In a few groups 
there was a tendency among the failed concerns to 
produce goods in too high a price range. For a 
number of months there has been observable a pro- 
nounced trend toward lower-priced garments in most 
of the apparel lines. Consequently, those manufac- 
turers who have held to high priced goods have had 
not only normal competition to face but have had 
the additional handicap of a price range the popu- 
larity of which is obviously on the wane. Often 
the range produced was not of the manufacturers’ 
choosing, being the result of the requirements of 
the people for whom he was doing work. 


Lax Credit Policies Fatal 


A number of concerns in every group became 
embarrassed because of laxity in credit policy. 
Granting long term credits and taking unwarranted 
credit risks generally proved fatal. Even in a pe- 
riod of moderately active business and a stable or 
slightly rising price level it is not considered wise 
to grant long term credits without extremely careful 
investigation because there are so many factors 
which can cause the status of a concern to change 
from favorable to unfavorable almost overnight. It 
is readily apparent how much more dangerous long 
term credits are in a time like the present when low 
earnings, unstable prices and discouraging news 
combine to obscure the business future. Similarly, 
there are in business today many concerns which 
have suffered impairment of capital, loss of sales 
and declining revenue. They are not the good credit 
risks that they were a few months ago. A concern in 
this category sometimes finds the manufacturers 
with which it has formerly dealt more exacting in 
their credit demands. Because of this it will gladly 
do business with producers who are less particular. 
The manufacturer who extends credit in a case of 
this kind without very careful investigation has only 
himself to blame for the loss which follows almost 
inevitably. 

Doing business with a restricted number of 
accounts was responsible for a number of failures. 
A manufacturer was content to deal with a certain 
group of customers and made no attempt to increase 
his clientele. When deflation set in his customers 
were equally affected with the rest of the business 
community: a few failed and others curtailed pur- 
chases sharply. The manufacturer suffered severe 

















contraction of his sales outlets which occasionally 
proved sufficient of itself to bring about his embar- 
rassment. Where this was not a direct cause it was 
indirect because it forced the producer to accept 
business upon unwise terms in order to keep busy. 
The hazards inherent in this emergency business 
were often too great to be overcome. 


Strength in Concentration 
The reports on the wholesalers of dry goods 
and knit goods and of the work shirt and overall 
manufacturers who became embarrassed in 1931 re- 
vealed a cause of failure which was peculiar to them 
and which was not present in the cases studied in 
the other groups. This was the dangerous tendency 
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Chart showing number of textile manufacturing insolvencies by quarters from 1928 to the end of 1931—From 
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and distributing policies and from gross carelessness 
in purchasing. A few organizations did not mark 
up their goods sufficiently, others were unable to 
secure an effective merchandise turnover and still 
others did not place a sufficiently high price on the 
sales unit. 


Lack of Financial Knowledge Common 


Naturally enough, a number of immediate rea- 
sons for failure were found in the balance sheets and 
income accounts of the embarrassed concerns. The 
financial report section, in which these statements 
were analyzed, showed conclusively in the case of 
the embarrassed concerns, that a superficial knowl- 
edge of financing was general. This was manifested 
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to sell too varied price ranges and too diversified 
products. In other words, these concerns had not 
practised adequate standardization. We can readily 
picture the difference between the manufacturer or 
wholesaler who is selling two or three dozen kinds 
of goods in all price ranges and the one who handles 
a definitely restricted number of lines within a few 
standard price ranges. The former has a great va- 
riety of types of goods to sell; his profit margin on 
some of this is good and on others it is unsatisfac- 
tory. The latter can select the most profitable lines 
and price ranges, concentrate his activities on them 
and assure himself a good bulk profit on all his 
operations. 

Other causes, too, having their origin in the 
method of operation, contributed to the total of 
embarrassments in the secondary division in 1931. 
Substantial mortality resulted from unsound trading 





in a disregard of the proper relationships between 
income and expense by which the effectiveness of 
the total investment was steadily decreased. 

A man may engage in an occupation for a 
number of years and learn thoroughly one important 
phase of an industry. In this time he does not nec- 
essarily learn anything about financing. Men who 
have acquired a broad and valuable knowledge of 
sales or of production often feel that they are 
capable of handling a business of their own. Too 
many associate themselves with two or three others, 
each a specialist in some phase of the industry, and 
start an independent concern. While they are all 
able technicians no one is able to administer the 
finances. In a relatively short time the financial posi- 
tion becomes involved. 

In a concern with inadequate financial con- 
trol, the partners’ drawings are often found to be 
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disproportionate to sales. Probably in all cases the 
amounts to be drawn had been settled originally by 
agreement. The stipulated sums were taken out of 
the business regularly from that time on in spite of 
the fact that sales volume may not have measured 
up to expectations. Clearly, with long continued 
contraction of sales a fixed charge of this nature can 
readily become a serious burden. 


Small Capital Cuts Volume 


A percentage of the dress and costume manu- 
facturers and the miscellaneous manufacturers using 
cotton and silk piece goods were doing business 
with capital of less than $15,000. This capital was 
too small to do a sufficient volume of business to 
cover expenses, and it was, for this reason, an impor- 
tant contributing cause of failure. 

Too generous a valuation of equipment and 
inventories was characteristic of the statements of 
a number of embarrassed concerns. Exaggeration of 
fixed and current assets gives a misleading state- 
ment of the condition of aconcern. If it is accepted 
it results in the concern which has made the over- 
statement being given more credit than warranted 
by its ability to pay. Almost invariably ultimate 
loss to the concern and to creditors results from 
unduly large credit. 


Independent Audits Avoided 


An extremely significant feature of all the 
reports in which one or more unfavorable features 
were revealed in the financial section was that the 
concerns had never had books or statements audited 
independently by outside accountants. If they had, 
the reports would not have been certified without a 
full explanation of each questionable item. With 
these addenda the statements would have served as 
a reasonably accurate guide to prospective creditors 
and would have saved loss. 

A poor knowledge of financial administration 
frequently results in sacrifice sales of merchandise 
and in an accumulation of carry-over goods both of 
which were found in the records of the 1931 embar- 
rassments. Of the concerns studied, a number had 
sluggish accounts receivable with a high percentage 
overdue at the time of failure. These concerns, too, 
had always had a higher credit loss than the aver- 
age for their group and in consequence had been 
unable to turn over capital rapidly enough to pre- 
vent loss. 


Trade Reports Reveal Weaknesses 


The final section of the reports on the embar- 
rassed concerns list the significant features of trade 
and bank information. In each case the unfavorable 
items in this category had resulted from one or more 
elements of unsound management which had been 
disclosed elsewhere in the report. A substantial 
number of the concerns which later became embar- 
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rassed had consistently kept low-bank balances, had 
changed their bank accounts frequently and were 
finally deprived of bank credit a short time before 
the actual failure. Few of these concerns paid loans 
frequently, being compelled to renew wherever pos- 
sible. The majority were always borrowing at the 
bank as long as they were permitted to do so but in 
spite of this they were very slow in paying their 
own obligations. 


Other Lines Have Similar Causes 


Our studies as a business commission, examin- 
ing the 1931 mortality of a specific group of con- 
cerns, have enabled us to isolate a number of primary 
causes of failures. The secondary division of the 
textile industry was a particularly appropriate field 
for this work because it is a group that has been 
the subject of intensive credit analysis for a num- 
ber of years. While this division is a small part of 
the entire industry of the country many of its oper- 
ating characteristics are common also to the great 
majority of manufacturing groups. For this reason 
we may consider the causes of failure which pre- 
dominated in the report of the textile concerns 
studied as having actually very wide application. 

R. G. Dun & Co. has kept comprehensive 
records of commercial failures in the United States 
since the close of the Civil War. The 1931 report 
shows nearly 30,000 failures in this country during 
the twelve months and indicates that nearly every 
industry of importance was represented in the 
mortality tables. In view of this broad, rich field 
for investigation it is interesting to learn that the 
studies of R. G. Dun & Co. on the failures which it 
compiles show practically the same fundamental 
causes in all fields, with minor differences due to 
individual characteristics, as were brought out by 
the National Credit Office in its more specialized 
study. 





BUSINESS EMBARRASSMENTS OF 1931 


In addition to listing the causes, which we have 
just analyzed, “Business Embarrassments of 1931” 
gives a very complete statistical record of failures 
in this division of industry by quarters, from the 
beginning of 1928 to the close of 1931. The num- 
ber of concerns embarrassed and the liabilities in- 
volved are shown for each group included. 


The booklet is 15 pages in length and contains 
a number of charts which illustrate graphically the 
tabular compilations. 


Copies of the booklet are available to anyone 
interested. Requests should be addressed to 
Research Department 


NATIONAL CREDIT OFFICE 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N Y. 
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FOR REVALUING ASSETS 


In retrospect it is 
clear that the years 1928 and 
1929 saw the peak of one of 
the greatest boom periods in 
American history. This was 
an era during which values 
of all sorts rose to new 
heights under the stimulus 
of active buying by indi- 
viduals and corporations. 

History tells us that 
it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect as many as ten or a dozen periods of brisk and 
profitable trade during the course of a century. It 
also teaches that, barring wars, drastic political 
changes or other abnormal external influences, 
neither great prosperity nor deep depression will 
be repeated in similar intensity within eight or ten 
years at the least. 

The reasons for this are obvious: the changes 
that are slowly and often painfully worked out dur- 
ing the deflation that follows the boom result in a 
new price level, a new outlook and a new scale of 
operations. These alterations are deep and far- 
reaching and they take a long time. This truth 
applies to our present situation in this way: all 
things being equal, it is unreasonable to expect an 
immediate return to the prosperity of 1929. 

If we are prepared to grant this we have strong 
‘reasons for writing down assets to agree with the 
present price level. 
In many cases cor- 
porate profits have 
shrunk to the point 
where they repre- 
sent a negligible re- 
turn on the total 
investment, valued 
on the 1929 basis. By 
a soundly reasoned 
restatement of asset 
values the total in- 
vestment can be car- 
ried at a figure upon 
which present reve- 
nues can show a rea- 
sonable percentage 
of return. Further, 
it is admittedly good 
business to carry an 


med and built for the Union Electric Light and Power Company of St. Louis 


asset at what it is py fous & Webster Engineering Corporation. 
and impounds a reservoir 129 miles in length with a shore line of more than 
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Stone & Webster, Inc., the public utility hold- 
ing company, recently wrote their assets 
down by more than 50%. Asset values, stated 
at irreducibly low figures, give full effect to 
the decline in the price level and to changes in 
replacement costs. If assets are so stated, the 
possibility of charge-offs offsetting 1932 
operating profits can be minimized and a fair 
picture of the company’s actual worth can be 
presented to stockholders and the public. 
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rather than at a value which 
has no present application. 
The concern which treats 
assets in this way gives a 
real rather than a fictitious 
picture of its condition to 
the shareholders and to the 
public. 

A write-down of as- 
sets increases the effective- 
ness of the total investment. 
If there is no change in out- 
standing stock there will be no change in earnings 
per share from a given revenue. If the corporation 
pays its bills creditors consider earning power of 
secondary importance. If the corporation’s record 
is good and revenues are adequate it may borrow in 
the commercial paper market regardless of whether 
income is equivalent to 1 or 10 per cent on net worth. 
But in floating a large bond issue or in arranging 
any other piece of major financing the corporation 
that can show a substantial return on total invest- 
ment is in a more advantageous position than one 
which cannot. Another point is that by a revalua- 
tion the outstanding stock is given a book value 
more nearly in conformity with its market price. 
An actual saving results, of course, from the lower 
depreciation charges upon the revised asset valua- 
tion. The restatement also minimizes the possibility 
that annual charge-offs will offset operating results. 

Suppose a 
management makes 
this statement to 
stockholders: 

“These are the 
facts: we have a 
smaller volume of 
business than two 
years ago at consid- 
erably lower prices. 
Our factory, which 
cost us $500,000 in 
1929, can be replaced 
now for $300,000. 
Our other assets 
have shrunk in pro- 
portion. Let us re- 
state their values to 
agree with present 
prices. If we do this 
our revenues will 

Cont’d on page 22 
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TRADE REVIEW 
OF WEEK 


Business during the past week has maintained 
an even balance, as compared with the trend for 
the month of January. Retail trade, especially in 
the larger centers, is more active than ordinarily 
at this period of the year, and renewed buying in 


reflected favorably in a pick-up in both wholesale 
and retail trades. One of the most encouraging 
phases of the current retail trend is the change to 
the development of trade in other than the lowest 
price ranges of merchandise, as overemphasis on 


many lines now 
seems to be assured. 
Some of the un- 
favorable phases 
which have existed 
for many months 
slowly are being 
overcome, and the 
outlook reveals an 
increase of reassur- 
ing features. Ex- 
tensive preparations 
are being made for 
an early opening of 
Spring trade, and 
the mild weather, 
which has retarded 
the movement of 
heavy lines, is being 
turned to advantage 
by advancing the 
displays of light- 
weight merchandise. 

Some of the 


DUN’S INDUSTRIAL INDICES 
FACTORS REPORTED WEEKLY: 


DUN REPORTS 1932 1931 P.O. 
Bank Clearings............+ $5,522,768,000 $8,247,514,000 —33.0 
Commodity Price Advances. 22 BD ewe 

odity Price Declines 35 


ee eee 
Insolvencies (number)...... 1380 676 +13.3 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


¢Crude Oil Output (barrels) .. 2,170,800 2,085,950 + 4.1 
Electric Power Output (kwh) Mary os *1 *687,160 — 5.8 
Freight Car Loadings....... 562,938 715,454 —21.3 


FACTORS REPORTED MONTHLY: 
AGRICULTURE 


$Cotton Censumption (bales) 415,517 405,518 + 2.5 
Cotton Exports (bales)..... 1,195,258 778,923 +53.4 
DUN REPORTS 
Price Index Number........ $140,344 3156.039 —10.1 


Insolvencies (number) ...... 3,458 3,316 + 4.3 
Insolvencies (liabilities)..... $94,608,212 + 2.4 


FORIGN TRADE 


Merchandise Exports........ 
Merchandise Imports....... 153,000,000 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


274,856,000 —33.1 
208,636,000 —26.6 


Pig Iron Output (tons)..... 972,784 1,714,266 —43.3 
Steel Output (tons)........ 1,302,399 —_ —34.2 
Unfilled Steel Tonnage...... 2,735,353 943,566 —30.6 
Building Permits.........+- $29,597,203 $03,480, 400 —53.4 


+Daily average production. {Domestic consumption, *(000) omitted. 


the major appeal of 
prices of the lines 
carried in a store 
unquestionably has 
created a lopsided 
impression of values 
in the consumer’s 
mind. 

Steady buy- 
ing was general in 
most wholesale 
markets through- 
out the week, and 
allotments have con- 
tracted somewhat, 
retailers planning 
their stocks more 
cautiously, with the 
idea of making con- 
tinuous purchases 
throughout the 
season. Current 
business generally 
is termed as slightly 
better than had been 











best reports are em- 
anating from dis- 
tricts in the New England States and the Southwest. 
The improvement in the position of the wool, shoe 
and cotton trades, which are the major industries 
of New England, tend to give an impetus to busi- 
ness, and are responsible, to a considerable extent, 
for the betterment made when compared with other 
sections of the country. In the Southwest, the 
gains of the last quarter are being maintained. For 
the second successive month, increased activity has 
been reported in the textile mills in Texas, the 
number of spindles now in operation being nearly 
30 per cent greater than at the comparative period 
of a year ago. Larger sales of farm implements 
also are reported in this district, and there has 
been an improvement in the petroleum situation. 

SHIFT TO HIGHER- In some districts of the 
Northwest, the low prices 

PRICED ARTICLES for agricultural products, 
particularly hogs, continue to be a drawback to nor- 
mal seasonal expansion. At Chicago, the influence 
of a number of important trade gatherings has been 
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expected, as on the 
completion of their inventories dealers have found 
it necessary to replenish low stocks. Orders for 
immediate shipment have been unusually numerous. 

The slight pick-up in manufacturing during 
January subsided towards the close of the month, 
and the lull was carried through the first week of 


February. co 
HEAVY INDUSTRIES Po>rUary. The most im 


portant activity is in the 
CONTINUE INACTIVE automobile industry, and 


the assembling of new cars has proceeded at a fair 
rate. The average output, however, is about 20 per 
cent below that for the corresponding period of 
last year, and not much over half of what it was in 
the same period in 1930. 

There has been but little change in the rate 
of operation in the heavy industries, with steel mills 
running at somewhat less than 30 per cent of 
capacity, and orders on hand quite limited. The 
window glass market continues quiet, and manufac- 
turing operations are at a low rate. Demand for 
plate glass is fair, although not up to expectations. 
Production of crude oil is at a slightly higher rate. 








JANUARY INSOLVENCIES 
AT RECORD HIGH 


With the first month of 1932 just ending, a 
new high record for all time has been established 
in both the number of commercial insolvencies and 
their liabilities. 

The high total number of defaults is the nat- 
ural result of the unfavorable conditions faced by 
business men generally throughout 1931. An ex- 
tremely significant feature of this tabulation, how- 
ever, is the favorable comparison which the insol- 
vency record of January, 1932, makes with the fig- 
ures reported for January, 1931. January failures, 
although a record, did not show a disproportionately 
large increase. 


There were 3,458 insolvencies reported to R. © 


G. Dun & Co. for January, as compared with 3,316 
for the corresponding period of last year, an in- 
crease of 142, or 4.3 per cent, fully 700, or 25.3 per 
cent, above the total shown in 1930 and about 900, or 
36.5 per cent, more than for January, 1929. 

Monthly and quarterly failures, showing num- 
ber and liabilities, are contrasted below for the pe- 
riods mentioned: 

-Number-———,, -—Liabilities—, 
1931 1930 
3,816 2,759 $96,860,205 
1930 1929 1931 

2,087 $73,212,950 
1,796 60,659,612 
1,832 70,660,486 
5,655  $204,582,998 
$47,255,650 
58,025,182 
60,997,853 
$161,278,635 
$51,655,648 
,371,212 
50,868,185 
$155,894,995 
$60,386,550 
59,607,612 
94,608,212 
$214,602,874 

1930 
$83,683,361 

55,260,7 
56,296,577 
$195,240,668 
$46,947,021 
49,180,653 
39,826,417 
$15,954,091 
$63,130,762 
55,541,462 
49,059,308 
$167,731,532 
$56,846,615 
51,326,365 
61,185,171 
$169,357,551 


























7,055 


It will be noted that the increase this year is 
much smaller, as compared with January, 1931, than 
it was for 1931 over 1930, when a 20 per cent increase 
occurred and the same is true of this same month in 
1930 over 1929 with an increase of about 9 per cent. 
Contrasting the present total with the lowest point 


of last year, namely September, 1931, a difference of 
1,522 failures appears. 

The liabilities, however, aggregated $96,860,- 
205—in contrast with the unusually heavy total of 
$94,608,212 of January, 1931, an increase of about 
$2,000,000, or 2.4 per cent, but are about 100 per 
cent higher than the $47,255,650 of September, 1931, 
the low point of last year. The present amount is 
also considerably in excess of the $61,185,171 re- 
ported for January, 1930. 

More than $55,000,000, or 56.7 per cent, of the 
latest month’s indebtedness is composed of failures 
with liabilities of $100,000 or more in each instance. 

The record for 1931 is above that of any pre- 
ceding year, both as to the number of defaults and 
as to the amount of indebtedness. For 1930 there 
had not been so many business failures in any year 
prior to that time up to then, and the amount of 

liabilities also had been above 
HIGH RECORD any previous amount reported. 
FOR THE YEAR In 1928 the number of defaults 
was unusually high, and next to that comes 1922, in 
which year both number and liabilities were very 
large; also, in 1915, the number of business failures 
exceeded any previous record. The latter, however, 
was below that for the other four years mentioned 
above. 


In the following table a compilation is given 
showing the record of business failures each year 
since 1921: 


Number Liabilities 


$736,309,102 
668,283,842 


Average 


539,386,806 
623,896,251 
627,401,883 


26,351 
31,926 


A separation of the insolvency statistics for 
the year makes a rather interesting exhibit as to 
the different Federal Reserve districts. In the New 
York, Philadelphia and Cleveland districts, em- 
bracing in the main the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ohio, business failures 
were more numerous than they were in 1930. Lia- 
bilities this year also were larger for these divisions 
than they were a year ago. Ina part of the South, 
too, failures were more numerous this year. 


FAILURES BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS, YBAR, 1931 


Districts Number Liabilities Districts Liabilities 
2,580 $82,292,201 41,087,704 

5,816 140,928,466 17,550,205 

54,364,130 26,081,114 

85,234,441 23,041,468 

34,890,659 69,968,316 

31,258,161 

129,662,269 


Number 


BHleventh 
Twelfth 





28,285 $736,309,102 
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HIGHER FAILURES 
TREND CHECKED 


Insolvencies this week are slightly fewer in 
number than they were in the two preceding weeks, 
but continue more numerous than those of a year 
ago. The total for the first week of this month 
shows 780 business failures in the United States, 
against 812 last week, 855 two weeks ago, and 676 
in the first week of February last year. There is 
naturally some decline this week from the January 
figures, but the reduction this week is hardly as 
great as it was at this time in 1931. At that time, 
conditions were considerably disturbed, and con- 
tinued so until the end of the first quarter of that 
year. 

A separation of this week’s report by geo- 
graphical divisions shows that the increase this 
week over last year continues very largely at the 
East. For the other three georgraphical divisions 
insolvencies also were more numerous than they 
were last year, the increase in number being quite 
large at the South and the West, but of little account 
for the three Pacific Coast States. Compared with 
last week, the East shows fewer defaults this week. 

Of this week’s failures in the United States, 
527 had liabilities of $5,000 or more in each instance, 
against 573 last week, 577 in the preceding week and 
424 last year. There was a decrease this week com- 
pared with last week in the East, which was quite 
large, but an increase in the West. Compared with 
a year ago, all four geographical sections report 
more failures in the $5,000 class this week than they 
did at that time. 

Canadian failures this week were again very 
little changed, compared with last year. The total 
was 71, against 62 last week, 72 the preceding week 
and 67 last year. 


Week Week Week Week 
Feb. 4, 1932 Jan, 28, 1932 Jan. 21, 1932 Feb. 5, 19381 
SECTION Over Over Over Over 

$5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total $5,000 Total 
Bast ...-eeees 228 305 264 $847 226 811 181 246 
South .......-- 127 197 122 182 151 232 97 176 
West .---seeeee 119 191 140 199 189 204 111 169 
Pacifie ....+6. 53 87 47 84 61 108 35 85 
We. Beciccccscies 527 780 573 812 577 855 424 676 
Canada .......- 35 71 39 62 35 72 25 67 


Insolvency Index Reduced 


Dun’s Insolvency Index is slightly reduced 
compared with January, but continues considerably 
above that of a year ago. For the first week of Feb- 
ruary, it is higher than that of the earlier years. The 
Insolvency Index for this week was 190.5, against 
196.6 for January this year. The reduction from 
January is 6.1 points. In February of last year the 
Insolvency Index was 163.9, compared with 188.4 
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for January, 1930, a decline of 24.5 points. This was 
an exceptional reduction. In 1930 the Insolvency 
Index in the first week of February was only a frac- 
tion below that of the preceding month. Little 
improvement is to be seen in this record, which has 
been unusually high for the past three or four 
months. 

The figures printed below are computed on 
the basis of the number of commercial insolvencies 
to each 10,000 business firms in the United States: 


-———- Monthly, 5-Year Average -—Monthly—, 
1932 1931 1930 1925-29 Ratio 1922 1921 


February ....-+seeee- 190.5 163.9 149.7 127.2 151.5 171.3 124.5 
TORUBTG wc ccc ccccccns 196.6 188.4 150.2 139.5 160.0 173.7 126.2 
December ........+--+ 158.8 1406.7 114.7 112.0 128.3 114.0 159.6 
November ..........-- 141.2 127.0 101.1 107.1 122.8 112.38 132.8 
October .....+ee-eeeee 134.4 117.0 100.0 99.2 113.8 107.3 109.8 
September .........-. 114.0 112.9 90.2 97.2 109.5 98.7 94.5 


BANK CLEARINGS LOWER 


Bank clearings continue very much reduced. 
The total this week at all leading cities in the United 
States of $5,522,763,000 was 33.0 per cent lower than 
in the same week of last year. At New York City, 
the amount was $3,858,465,000, a decline of 32.2 per 
cent, while the aggregate for cities outside of New 
York of $1,664,298,000 was 34.9 per cent lower. Heavy 
losses appear at almost every leading center. Com- 
pared with last week, bank clearings are now larger 
by $838,013,000, but the clearings this week include 
bank settlements falling due on the first of the 
month, when an increase in the amount is always 
shown. The reduction in bank clearings so far this 
year, as indicated by the daily average figures for 
both January and February, shows little im- 
provement. 

Clearings for this week, as reported to R. G. 
Dun & Co., with the percentage of change, and the 
average daily figures covering the past three months, 
are printed herewith: 











1932 1931 Per 
This Week Year Ago Cent 
Boston ..cccccccvcccccccccccces —38.4 
PRERGOIBRIE. cvccccccccccccccece —36.0 
MEE ccviedaddccececeeneqes —20.7 
PE, cc nacvcccsceccrcecece —31.2 
BREED eeccccedevccvecesseuceee —14.7 
GE. bc dVidewccevintacvaceaes -—46.4 
MEE cviecéccececnewackane dae —45.5 
De er errr ae —34.7 
Cimeinmath ...ccccccccccccsccccs —27.9 
BE, LBs oc ciciccccccccccvcccoes —35.2 
Be CIR occ ccc ccccecccccecéce —28.1 
NN Cd.s'gs Gu ves ccinesisns ceeeec —28.4 
BERBROAPONMS cccecccscccccccnces —22.1 
WEL CaCicdtopvecoosicnceuanes —17.7 
FO ree reer ere Te —24.1 
TOGISVEe cccccccrecceccsccvcve —21.4 
New Orleans....ccccccccccccccs —29.9 
TO red doce vcetedtcccecsves —22.3 
San Francisco —24.7 
Portland —24.7 
BOREGS ccc ccecccvicccscccsescses —23.9 
WOE fi cies vddcviacodancciece $1,664,298,000 $2,556,981,000 —34.9 
wp er ae errr et 3,858,465,000 5,690,533,000 —32.2 
WHtOd Aibics oc cccccvcnades $5,522,763,000 $8,247,514,000 —33.0 
Average Daily: 
February to date........sseeees $920,461,000 $1,374,586,000 —33.0 
ee MOTO COO ,005, 1,416,018,600 —29.7 
es PTT TET ee 1,080,163,000 1,511,615,000 —381.7 
November ...cccccccccccccscece 1,160,414,000 1,444,730,000 —45.5 
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After an early spurt 
this week, stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change again lapsed into 
dull and listless trading 
with changes nominal and 
unimportant. Apparently, 
the market is to be stirred 
out of its lethargy only for 
short periods by events of 
unusual significance, such 

as the railway wage settlement and the threat of a 
Sino-Japanese war. With these incidents appraised 
and minor adjustments made, stock prices seem 
likely to drift along for further weeks, with the 
real hope for improvement based upon the belief 
that the economic depression is slowly passing. 
Although definite signs of betterment are hard to 
discern, the time factor is an important one in this 
connection, and a little quiet accumulation of stocks 
is based upon this consideration. 

The agreement reached over the last week- 
end for a 10 per cent lowering of railway wages was 
a distinct tonic to the stock market in Monday’s 
session. Carrier stocks responded sharply, and 


nen eee “I coe to fone: peta 


appeared in such leading 
SCALE SETTLED issues as Atchison, Union 


Pacific, Southern Pacific, New York Central, Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and New Haven. In- 
dustrials also were well absorbed during the session, 
especially those that might benefit from warlike 
activities in the Far East. Issues that moved for- 
ward most readily on this basis included United 
States Steel, Bethlehem, Savage Arms, du Pont, 
United Aircraft and Atlas Powder. 

Beginning Tuesday, however, stocks turned 
exceedingly dull, with the price trend moderately 
downward. Railroad issues held somewhat better 
than others, largely owing to the energetic steps 
promptly taken by the carriers to place the new 
wage agreement in operation. It was estimated that 

savings to larger roads would 

STEEL REPORTS run into huge figures, the 

DISAPPOINTING Pennsylvania saving being 

placed at $20,000,000 annually, while the New York 

Central reduction in costs was estimated at about 
$17,000,000. 

Other stocks slowly dropped in the listless 
trading that followed. The conviction that the de- 
velopments in the Far East would be settled peace- 
fully brought a little selling into the market, and 
attention also turned once again to the normal 


issues. 


UNCERTAIN TREND IN 
SECURITY PRICES 


by NORMAN LEEDS 


Week’s trading in stocks generally dull. 

Wage rate agreement cheers holders of rail 

Steel news is rather disappointing. 

Australian bonds acutely weak but remain- 

der of list featureless. 

new issue of $25,000,000 well taken by im- 
vestors. 








factors that govern price 
swings in the long run. The 
mid-week steel trade re- 
views proved disappoint- 
ing, car loadings showed no 
betterment, and copper 
prices for export dropped 
to the lowest figures on 
record. With this back- 
ground, stocks drifted 
downward in trading that 
did not amount even to 1,000,000 shares a day in 
some sessions. 

Bond prices moved in similar fashion to 
stocks, with the exception of certain groups in the 
foreign dollar bond section. Japanese issues were 
prominent, owing to the Far Eastern incidents, and 
steady pressure forced prices down to the lowest 

ever recorded for these bonds. 
BOND MARKET The pressure was unrelaxed 
FEATURELESS until Wednesday, when some 
slight improvement developed and cancelled a part 
of the heavy losses previously sustained. Aus- 
tralian issues also were a feature, as a result of 
default by the State of New South Wales on one 
issue. All Australian bonds fell sharply in conse- 
quence, and recovered some of their gains when it 
appeared subsequently that political factors were 
at least as important in the situation as the eco- 
nomic ones. German bonds held their quotations, 
and most other Europeans also were steady. The 
Latin-American list was quiet and substantially un- 
changed. 

In the list of domestic corporation bonds, 
carrier issues were favored early in the week owing 
to the wage settlement. There were substantial ad- 
vances throughout the list of railroad bonds, and in 
the subsequent listless sessions, only a portion of 
these gains were again lost. Utility issues held 
well, with some buying apparent following the 
ready absorption by investors of the new $25,000,000 
New York Edison issue offered last week. Indus- 
trials showed no movements of significance. 

Daily transactions in stocks and bonds on the 
New York Stock Exchange compare with last year 
as follows: 


New York Edison 


Bonds: 





Week Ending Stocks. Shares— 








Feb. 4, 1932 This Week Last Year This Week Last Year 
DINE © 5.c555accocn suns 1,500,000 2,214,000 $11,553,000 $11,740,000 
Baturday 2. .ccscvscsess 488,800 800,000 6,776,000 6,915,000 
I Ss cs invop GWin aca aig 1,500,000 1,200,000 10,992,000 9,196,000 
TUNA 2... ccccccccccs 1,100,000 1,184,000 8,782,000 9,279,000 
Wednesday «..ccccccces 800,000 1,500,000 9,902,000 9,970,009 
Thursday ..-ccccccccees 700,000 1,489,000 9,094,000 9,250,000 

Tete cccwcsevicnnes 6,088,800 8,387,000 $57,099,000 $56,350,000 
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STEEL INDUSTRY 
SHEL LAGS 3 


Steel production has 
registered a moderate in- 
crease, and now approaches 
30 per cent of capacity in 
the Pittsburgh district, but 
irregularity in demand still 
persists, and the few gains 
have not reached the nor- 
mal seasonal increase. Ad- 
justment in railroad wage 
scales is viewed as con- 
structive, the absence of 
any significant railroad buying being a principal 
drawback in steel expansion. Automobile needs 
show an increase, though still falling short of satis- 
factory volume, and other business in line pipe and 
structural steel is rather slow in developing. Tin 
plate for domestic consumption is short of normal, 
and the export market, particularly in the Far East, 
is likely to be unsettled. Consumers, in general, are 
specifying steel in a conservative way, and progress 
apparently will be slow for some little time. 

Prices have not developed steadiness, to any 
degree, and weakness in crude steel has the tend- 
ency to depress finished descriptions, particularly 
sheets. Billets and sheet bars have lost some ground 
within the past week or two, and other sheet de- 
scriptions are reported subject to shading. Bars, 


shapes and plates are 
STEADINESS ABSENT 


quoted at $1.50 and 
IN PRICE STRUCTURE $1.60, Pittsburgh. Cold- 


finished steel bars are holding at $2, Pittsburgh. 
Wire goods are being bought in moderate volume, 
but mainly against current needs, and jobbers show 
no inclination to build up inventories. Nails con- 
tinue at $1.95, Pittsburgh, per keg. No material 
change has taken place in basic materials; pig iron 
moving in carload lots, as a rule, with contracts 
scarce. Foundries continue to operate on part time, 
scrap dealers are covering orders on hand, con- 
sumers taking limited tonnages, with heavy melting 
steel quoted at $10 and $10.25, Pittsburgh district. 
The brief cold wave caused a slight spurt in heating 
fuel, and coke brokers have had a better turnover, 
but stability is still lacking and furnace coke con- 
tinues dull. The latter grade is quoted $2.25 and 
$2.40 at oven. 

The whole finished steel market apparently 
was in a fully stabilized condition for about four 
months through last October, whereupon it de- 
veloped irregularities. There were various quotable 
declines, and of late several finished products have 
shown price ranges according to various circum- 


FEBRUARY 6, 1932 


by E. M. JONES 


The absence of any significant railroad buy- 
ing continues to be the prinicipal drawback 
to expansion in the steel industry. Purchases 
by automobile manufacturers are increasing, 
but volume still falls short of normal. Weak- 
ness of crude steel is depressing prices of 
finished descriptions. 

weeks at Chicago. 


stances. The cost of filling 
an additional order, the ad- 
ditional, or out-of-pocket, 
cost is smaller relative to 
total cost, including the 
pro-rating of general run- 
ning expenses, than fre- 
quently is imagined. 

In the last two or 
three weeks, there have 
been no quotable price de- 
clines of consequence, but 
the majority of finished products are far from being 
in stabilized condition as they once were. Advances 
appear to be out of the question. Of late the market 
has been one of small individual orders, frequently 
telegraphed, with no opportunity to discuss prices, 
much less to bargain. Buyers who usually take 
large quantities often have ordered less than car- 
load shipments, despite the higher freight cost 
involved. 

Production of pig iron and open-hearth steel 
in the Cleveland district is running low, the first 
commodity mentioned being about 15 per cent less 
than during the closing weeks of last year. The 
aggregate output for 1931 was about 40 per cent 
below that of 1930. The output of steel ingots also 
is down, and the production of iron ore scarcely is 
better than 50 per cent of the total of two years ago. 
At Buffalo, the iron and steel trade shows little 
activity, production being less than it was last week, 
when it dropped to about 20 per cent, the lowest in 
some years, with practically no commitments on 
hand. Fabricating plants are doing a little busi- 
ness, with nothing in sight to relieve the situation. 

Steel ingot output at Chicago continues to 
work higher, averaging between 27 and 28 per cent 
of capacity for the week. New buying has been 


the heaviest in several 
CHICAGO OUTPUT 


weeks, with orders from 
WORKING HIGHER automotive sources for 


bars and strip steel improving. The leading rail 
mills of the district still are down, and this is, in 
part, responsible for the low ingot figure. Sheet 
mills are averaging about 25 per cent of capacity. 
Specifications from farm implement makers have 
improved a little, but railroad buying continues 
quiet. Pending structural awards involve about 
20,000 tons, mostly for bridge projects. Tank steel 
demand has slackened. The railroad wage adjust- 
ment raises hopes that there will be an increase in 
purchases by the carriers, but these doubtless will 
be confined to rails and urgent repairs. 


Heaviest buying in 
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Price changes in the principal commodities, 
compared with those of a week ago are slightly 
stronger. Aided by a rally in the leading grains, 


WEEKLY QUOTATION RECORD OF 


total advances for the week in Dun’s List of Whole- 
sale Commodity Quotations made a gain of 36.3 per 


cent over the record of the week preceding. 















Net Thi Last Last Net This Last Last 
Ch’ge Week Week Year Ch’ge Week Week Year 
FOODSTU FFS FAR. Pla " by Tenes am, 
seeeeee DOF M ft t. 76.00 76.00 85.00 
zig sh 4/4 44", 27 a 71.00 71.00 82.00 
EANS: Pea, choice..... -100 =-— 2.75 2.85 5.50 oplar, 
ied kidney, choice....... 3.00 3.35 O75 ji BF. scascsere ” a 80.00 80.00 105.00 
White kidney, choice..... “ 4.75 4.75 7.50 Beech, No. i° Common, cas 45.00 45.00 50.00 
COFFEE: No. 7 Rio..... ene -lb— % 7 ie 6% FAS Birch, “Red asa. “ « «5.00 80.00 85.00 110.00 
Santos No. 4......."—% 9 9% 9% FAS Tey | EE Sra 77.00 77.0 
DAIRY: FAS Chestnut, 4/4”... “ “ “ 65.00 65.00 75.00 
Butter, creamery, extra..... -Ib +% 22 21% 27% No. 1 Com Mahogany, 
Cheese, N. Y., fancy.......-- 16 16 19 (African), 4/4”...... ey 150.00 150.00 155.00 
Eggs, nearby, eS See -d0z 23% 23% 27 H. Maple, 4/4 oe HO 70.00 85.00 
Fresh, gathered, extra firsts. “ — % 19 19% 21% caneme, Spruce, 2x4”... “ “ “ 25.00 25.00 32.50 
DRIED FRUITS: N. C. Pine, 4/4”, Bdge 
so, Mage agg fancy... .Ib 80 8@ 2 — s a au 41.00 88.00 89.00 46.50 
ices, imported... ss...” : ns & eS ee aa aes (Gee Ce 
Currants, cleaned, 50-Ib. box. . “ 11% 11% 1% a. : 
Lemon Reel, teeta “ gy 6 Ships et. Fir, A. ater 
range m MR Sg 17 17 ‘ a ob ae 
Peaches, Cal. standard. “ 7 ? T% Fg hea bsg a ' ae, . 20.50 20.50 27.00 
Prunes, Cal. 40-50, 25-ib. box. “ 5% 5% 1% WMRRE Sg nde sos cs oes 66.00 66.00 75.00 
FLOUR: Spring Pat.....196 lbs+10 4.40 4.30 4.50 North Ca To 1 4 - a Pine 
Winter, Soft Strai a a = +10 3.45 3.35 4.00 Roofers, 13/16 aa Oe oe 21.50 23.00 25.50 
Fancy Minn. Family. 5.30 5.30 6.30 NAVAL STORES: a. wile c th 5.00 5.00 7.00 
GRALN: Wheat, No. 2 R.. ooee DU+1% 745% 72% 95 re pains — 3.25 4.40 
Corn, No. 2 yellow.......+5."% — 51 515% 81 Tar, kiln Dburmed.....ceccece sid 10.00 10.00 13. 
Oats, No. 8 white...........% —% 85% 36 4114 Turpentine, carlots........ — 88% 388% 43% 
Rye, No. 3, P.O.B...cccccccce ® 134 61% 60 41 PAINTS: he sand Am. 12 12 13 
Barley, malting............. ° + % 625 62% 56 Red Lead, dry....... Ato. m 12 12 13 
Te, WO Desa xsvcces --100 ibs +2% 95 92% 1.40 White Lead n Paste...-.... lb 12 12 13 
HOPS: Pacific, Pr. ’80........1b 18 18 22 hs eee i 12 12 13 
MOLASSES AND SYRUP: Zine, suerte. aale ah Neie'ere ke i : : : 
ackstra Sitinascsesee i  - “905 23 “38°  -<geieeeeeee yd Coe o 
Extra Peasy... paeae ue ee 5a 5a Ey ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 6. 
PEAS: Yellow split, dom. 100 lbs 5.00 5.00 4.50 
PROVISIONS, Chicago: 
Beef Steers, — TRE. 0e -100 1 bs — 50 10.75 11.25 11.25 HIDES AND LEATH ER 
Bee ee Wess is ggg 
> peewese, |. oo ee m 4 8.35 P 
Pork, mess -bbl 17.50 17.50 28.50 ge le a Ib 
Lambs, best fat, natives. .100 lbs +25 6.25 6.00 9.0 a. 1 ‘eaeee palettes: Tallin z % 8690 
Sheep, fat ewes...... ieee 2.75 2.50 5.00 + DP pantealae +8 7 7 Lf 
Short ribs, sides I’se..... “ “ 5.87 5.87 11.00 yeas, A AE ae se gE 
Bacon, N. ¥., 149 down. .....1b— % 7% §7% 12% | SBramhed cown + 5 6 6 
Hams, N Yip 18-20 Ibe sees + d 14% 11 16 | ae” oe : HY ¢ 
Tallow, N sp. loose 2% 2% 3% No. 1 extremes... “—% BY 6 6 
RICE, Dom. Long grain, Fancy. -lb 4% 4% 5% 1 OE he ee ee ae: 5 5 8 
Blue Rose, choice.........-.“+% 8 3 8% No. 1 calfsking ecigccelpecee coos HH 5 5a 9 
Foreign, Japan, FORCZ occccce * 8 38% 3% Chicago city calfskins...... -- “—% 6 rf 14 
SPICES: Mace, Banda No. 1... 839 39 55 LEATHER: 
Cloves, Zanzibar.......cccs.. “—% 13% 138% 27 Union backs, t.F........cccee “a 30 30 28 
Nutmegs, 1058-1108..........% 13 3 16 Scoured oak- “backs, 0. Leeaee 34 34 34 
Ginger, Cochin. Pee ssp i wee 6% 6% 11% No, 2 butt bends......... . 45 45 50 
Pepper, Lampong, black...... —% 10% 11 14 ADVANCES 0; DECLINES s. 
ss Singapore, white..... “— w% 13 14 20 
Mombaaza, oeeccoee 16 17 18 
SUGAR: Cent. 96°...... a Ibs—8 3.02 1 y 
Fine gran., ‘a bbls..... 4.15 #15 £70 TEXTI LES 
TEA: easpsapund standard. cove -lb 
— ena FF AfBURLAR, 10%08, 40m... kt hOB 
Japan, Decker aeok. eee 12 12 15 > MOD 640006 cae wee ee. +% 3 3 4% 
Congou, standard............ > “44 10 9 12 oe stand d 5 5 
VEGBTABLES: Cabbage (nearby) ad saa laa Wide sheetings, —.. a’ «. 6s 
eo Cee eeeereeseseseseseses ° a bed 
Onions (Jersey), Yel.......bskt+15 1.80 1.65 80 aes 4 1% Oy 
Potatoes, L. I. .180- Ib. sack 2.10 2.10 3.65 Brown sheetings, 4 yd. ; 4 d 6 
Turnips, Can., Rutabaga. -.-bag 50 50 1.25 Standard print....... ra] 6 7 
ADVANCES 18; DECLINES 16. grown —D oe standard. 5% 5 8% 
‘ aple ginghams......... 6 6 
Print cloths, 38 % in. Gix60.. ~"“+% 4 3 3% 
Hose, belting, duck. a. = 18% 19 24 
BU | LDI NG MATERIALS HEMP: Midway, Fair ‘Current..Ib 4% 4% 5 
JUTE: first marks............ 3% 3% 3% 
Brick, N. Y., ag a ae on 10.50 10.50 15.00 RAYON: 
Portland Cement, N.Y, 2 Den. Fil. 
loads, delivered......-.+. -bbl 1.66 1.66 2.60 a 150 _ > See ae ee 15 95 
Chica; ~ ae ees 1.85 1.85 1.95 b 150 ee 1.00 1.00 1.60 
Philadelphia, carloads....... “ 2.35 2.35 2.50 a Viscose Process. b Cellulose 3 ‘ 
mr Bastern aprece. cece ree, Me 0 byes Acetate. 
hy —— ° on —1 12. 13.00 14. 
Shingles, é No. 1. ‘i000 : : Italian Bx, oe hm, 2.20 2.20 2.90 
ed Cedar, age rail...... $30 3 35 19-86 “Tapan, Extra Crack.......... 1.99 2.04 2.75 
WOOL, Boston: 
"White Pine, i ae Average, 25 quot........... Ub 36.70 36.70 42.52 
BRE: be n40oeb0% -per M ft. 52.00 52.00 55:50 Ohio & Pa. Fleeces: a 
FAS mastered Wh. Oak, Delaine Unwashed.........++ “ 23% 23% 29 
4” . N 139.00 139.00 154.00 Half-Blood Combing........- 23 23 28 
FAS Plain Wh. ‘Oak, Half-Blood Clothing....... ine . 20 20 25 
4/4” a i ad 110.00 110.00 115.00 Common and Braid.......... ° 17 16 av 


eee ewer ree eeee 
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WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


Textiles made the best exhibit of any of the resisted all pressure for many weeks now, cotton 
groups, and practically was the only one in which prices are higher in many of the items, and ad- 
the advances outnumbered the declines. Wool has’ vances in silk have been encouraging. 





























This Last Last Net This Last Last 
Ch’ge Week Week Year Ch’ge Week Week Year 
Mich., and N. Y. Fleeces: Soda ash, 58% light...... 100 lbs 1.05 1.05 1.00 
aor at bre eee = ps 7” Soda benzoate............ socule 40 40 40 
alf-Bloo ombing ‘ 
ett od Clothing. 19 19 33 ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 1. 
Wis., Mo., an i : 

Half-Blood ....++.++: iets 200 +20 © 28 METALS 

<Quarter-Blood enewee faeeeee 19 19 23 
uthern Fleeces: he Pig Iron: No. 2X, Ph... ..ton 15.64 15.64 17.76 
Ordinary Mediums...... 19 19 21 No. 2 valley furnace... 15.50 15.50 17.00 
a., etc. ; Three-elghtha 2 2 Bessemer, Pittsburgh.... "s 17.89 17.89 19.26 
jood’ Unwashed.........+0+ ie 25 25 27 No. 2 South Cincinnati...... “ 13.82 13.82 14.19 

Quarter-Blood Combing. sees P a 26 Billets, rerolling, Pittsburgh... “ 28.00 28.00 30.00 
"Fine, : a — 8: re 6 Forging, Pittsburgh...... ee. 00 34.00 36.00 

ne P = 8 teeeeee = 54 ‘1 Wire rods, Pittsburgh........ “ 37.00 37.00 35.00 
hes ~— 8.. i Bas eee ks . 6 46 6 O-h rails, by., at mill........ 43.00 43.00 43.00 

—— ee a 46 46 55 Iron bars, Chicago..... .-100 Ibs 1.70 1.70 1.75 

ee wiesicherigevirecscese 45 45 50 Steel bars, Pittsburgh..... “ “ 1.50 1.50 1.65 

poutne Cecseccccoccccoece o Tank plates, Pittsburgh. . “ « 1.50 1.50 1.65 
em, Sorenee ya: _ 54 54 64 Shapes, Pittsburgh....... ws 1.50 1.50 1.65 

ee I ae Sheets, black No. *04, a 

Valley DO. SSR eee 48 48 57 bur: gh “ « 2.15 2.15 2.35 

Territory ae | Fn 87 er ea Wire Nalis, Pitteburgh.:c. "—“ 195 195 1.90 
A Ree ee mee eee Barb W : re, galvanized, 

Halt-Blood Combing. . ceeececs re = ng Pittsburgh ............- “- 2.60 2.60 2.55 

Fine Clothing... . = = = Galv. ‘sheets No. 24, Pitts- 

Pulled: Delaine. ‘ 63 63 73 ee 280 2.80 2.90 

Coarse Comblag 30 30 re cone.  connellavilie, oven..... ton 
California AA.. 60 60 70 Furnace, prompt Gip.---.--" ee a 

oundry, prompt ship....... = 4 . 50 
WOOLEN GOODS: Aluminum, pig (ton lots)...... Ib 22% 22% #j$22% 

Standard cheviot, 14-oz......yd 1.70% 1.70% 1.46 San ae... Me bd 7 6 + 

Serge, 11-0z...... seee eee ss 1.35 1.35 1.80 Copper, Hlectrolytic........... + 6 7 9 

Serge, 16-oz........ a 200 2.00 2.31 Zing, N.Y pitpaeapep ein 3 3 4 

Fancy cassimere, 18-027...... “ 1.57 1.57 1.87 Lead EWG Ooo oh iene a 3 8 

86-in. all-worsted serge...... “ 45 45 47 REE Sec eit ae “ 22% 22% 25 

—— all-worsted Pan....... ‘ 45 45 47 Tinpiate. Pittsburgh, 100-lb. box 4.75 4.75 5.00 

roadcloth, 54-in..........-. 2.50 2.50 3.00 ADVANCES 1; DECLINES 2 
ADVANCES 4; DECLINES 2, 7 ‘ 
COAL: f.o.b. Mines..........tom 
Acetanilid, U.S.P., bbls..... Po 386 36 36 Bituminous: 
Acid, Acetic, 28 deg.....10 0 i 2.60 2.60 2.60 Navy Standard........ daca 1.90 1.90 2.10 
Eline domentic.. Ae ee A 17 . m 17 mi High Vereies Steam... - 1.25 1.25 1.25 
c, SSE RRRE Ecc Anthracite, Company : 

Muriatic, 18’... 100 Ibs 1.00" 1.00° 1.00 Stove aes . 7.94 7.94 8.20 

Nitric, 52’.... i i, 6.50 6.50 6.50 WM ccavcats ors “ 7.69 7.69 6.85 
Rc ckonhardeans 1 10% 10% 11 Diced tadieten “ 7.69 7.69 6.85 
quapbaric, 60"... ee -100 Ibs | oe, 55 1 Ee ORE Re - 5.69 5.69 4.45 

‘a ¢ crystals..... ES fe 
Fluor Spar, acid, 08%. °<.. ‘ton an an oe OE ow hls 8 8 9 
Alcohol, 190 prot U.S.P.....gal ey? ey + le > tod silver. +++... eee es “ 46 46 52 

“ "wood 95%..... rs h, Rangoon......... eanee 9 9 ” 
ana, yaenstured, form “6:11. 93i% 81% 89 Gambler Plantation. ...0022. et 
po Te ge SOC be 2 5% 75% gy ~—=«Undiigzo, Madras... ......... . 1.25. 1.25 25 
Arsenic, whites. ss ..ccccce 4 4 3% Pruselate potash, yeliow...... ee 
Balsam, Copaiba, 8. A......... “ 18 18 25 FERTILIZERS: 

Wik, CARRIE. 60.60.0000 ened 10.00 10.00 11.00 Bones, ground steamed, 1h. 

MMMM or giiaraalse\hiu'dia € 6 eeccaee rhe 95 95 1.50 am., 60% bone phospha . 0 
Bicarbonate Soda, Am....100 Ibs 2.54 2.54 2.25 CHIME aoe cs cet ae so 25.00 25.00 28.5 
Bleaching powder, over Muriate potash, 80%....... tn 87.15 37.15 37.15 
ry seeeas aataaa:s = 2 2.00 7 2.00 2.00 a Niteate pe ae te" “gt” lbs 1.77 1.77 2.07 

8 n LEE Oe ulphate ammonia, 
Brimstone, crude Gomentia. . 18.00 18.00 18.00 cantie, delivered....... eS 1.10 1.10 1.10 
pene veal sae. - eae” by oe — = Sulphate potash, bs. 90%....ton 48.25 = ae" 
» & pec ccecsccs cece Y... lb — 3 

Castile Soap, white: <2220.0. case 15.00 15.00 15.00 ee Der Set, SS: +2 oe OS 7 
Castor Oil No. 1..... wk canals lb 10 10 11 Cod, Newfoundland...... .. gal 28 28 48 
Caustic Soda, 76%...... 100 ibs 225 2.25 2.25 Guu: Ge cs ccccececes Ib 3% 3% 7 
pierate potash..... e+e elb 8 8 8 Cottonseed, spot........ oon 4 7 
paper orgy Whe . 25 25 25 Lard, Extra, Winter st. ie 7 7 9 

rochloride.. +02 8.50 8.50 8.50 Linseed, city raw, carlots. ee 65% 6 8 
Cream Tartar, domestic....... Ib—1 19% 20% 24% Neatsfoot, pure...........0-- _—* 8% 9 11 
Epsom Bales. ces cores os 100° ibs 2.25° 225° 2.25 Rosin, first run............. gal 47 47 5 

ee. dehyde. ; . areag ttt b a a $ Soya-Bean, tank, cars, M. W...1b 3 3 7 

een” soe ete * ; rer4 rt Be Petroleum, Pa., cr., at well. .bbi 158 158 1.77 
Bensoin, Sumatra....... |. ee 10% Kerosene, wagon, delivery... - al 17 17 17 
Gaabemn ois Seeocesceces re ro a = Gas’e auto in gar., st. bbls. “ 12% 12% 12% 
ane a... $s a8 40S, Wax, ref. 125 m. p.... +--+. et a. 
Tragacanth, Aleppo 1st........ S 105 1.05 -1.85 PAPER: Newsroll _Contenct...;. 53.00 53.00 62.00 am 
Licorice Mxtract.............. “ 18 18 18 Book, 8S. & S.C... ...-+++0- eer 4 4 10 
Powdered | 5 eee ese . 33 F 83 ‘i 33 Writing, tu tub-sized.........-- a 4 4 4% 

entho apan, cases ee a draeng 4:6 e x 2 “75 = (ss NNO. E APALC. 4. o-oo ence e cc nce 
Morphine, Sulp., bulk......... oz 795. 7.95 8.95 Suiphite, Domestic. ti: --100 Ibs A 
Nitrate Silver, crystals....... “ +% 238% 23% 23% Old Paper No. 1 Mix..... 
he fg as Lag — Pcasecons Ib + on™ én 33% asee PLATINUM .......2-ccceeses o£ 37.50 37.50 41.00 

plum, jobbing lots........... , A : 0 
Quicksilver i i age 65.00 65.00 105. 3 eee Vetiver. Se-----E ge 686198 

uinine, aE ONE. a5 o:'o a0. 060 oz 5 eae 
Rochelle Salts.; fog Ib 16 16, 19 ADVANCES 2; DECLINES 3. 

ammoniac, lump, imp...... bis i 
Fn Ror ee Beth aie fs 100 Tbs OM oe i TOTAL ADVANCES coccccece 22 14 15 

altpetre, crystals........ 7 

Sargaparilla, Honduras........ Ib 42 42 42 TOTAL D E C L I N E S. paneer 35 27 53 
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NATIONAL MONEY AND 






CREDIT CONDITIONS 


MONEY MARKETS 


BOSTON Money rates showed a tendency to ease 
through January. The quick call rate is 314 per 
cent, time money is 5 per cent, and commercial 
paper is 334 to 4 per cent. Bank deposits dimin- 
ished during January, though at a decreasing rate. 
There was some expansion of the holdings of banks 
of governmental securities. The savings deposits 
of the commercial banks declined 10 per cent dur- 
ing the last three months of 1931. 


CHICAGO Money continues in ample supply on the 
local market, but there has been no marked increase 
in the demand for funds. Commercial paper was 
quoted generally at 334 to 444 per cent; over the 
counter loans, 414 to 514 per cent; brokers’ loans on 
collateral, 444 per cent; and customers’ loans on 
collateral, 414 to 5% per cent. A few small cus- 
tomers’ loans were made occasionally at 6 per cent. 


CINCINNATI The money market was dull through- 
out the entire week. Commitments to brokers were 
of little consequence, and commercial transactions 
were in moderate volume. Rates were unchanged 
on the basis of 6 per cent for practically all loans. 


CLEVELAND Banking and credit conditions are 
steady at the levels prevailing for several weeks. 
Rates of interest on mercantile and industrial loans 
are fairly firm, but accommodation is being extended 
conservatively. While there has been some decline 
in deposits, the recent bank statements indicate a 
highly liquid condition. 

KANSAS CITY Leading local banks report deposits 
as approximately 5 per cent lower than they were 
at the first of the week. Funds continue plentiful 
and legitimate customers’ needs are being cared for. 
Rates range from 5 to 6 per cent. The weekly Fed- 
eral Reserve statement showed a slight increase 
in circulation and reserve ratio. There also was a 
decrease in the borrowings by members. 


PHILADELPHIA Deposits are holding up well in 
local banks, but borrowing continues light and rates 
are practically unchanged. Institutions continue to 
strive for absolute liquidity, and have ample funds 
on hand to meet requirements. The renewal rate 
for call money is quoted at 4 per cent, with commer- 
cial loans 414 to 6 per cent, and prime commercial 
paper 4 per cent. 


ST. LOUIS Money is in ample supply on the local 
market to meet all requirements. Current quota- 


tions are: Prime commercial paper, 444 to 6 per 
cent; collateral loans, 434 to 6 per cent. 
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COLLECTION CONDITIONS 


ATLANTA Collections show a slight improvement, 
but cannot be classed as better than slow. 


BALTIMORE With the exception of installment 
houses, collections improved during the week. 


BOSTON Collections show considerable improve- 
ment and are better than they were a month ago. 


BUFFALO Collections for the week were less 
prompt, with considerable slowness reported. 


CHICAGO Collections for the week are reported as 
slow, even where considerable pressure is used. 


CINCINNATI Collections are improving, with old 
accounts being reduced gradually. 


CLEVELAND Considerable slowness continues to 
characterize liquidations in most lines. 


DALLAS Retail accounts are not being paid so 
promptly as current wholesale obligations. 


DENVER Local collections continue slow with both 
wholesale and retail merchants. 


JACKSONVILLE Local collections are less favor- 
able, with the general average reported as slow. 


KANSAS CITY Continued tardiness still is reported 
in most branches of local collections. 


LOS ANGELES The majority of reports for the cur- 
rent week show that collections are slow. 


LOUISVILLE Collections are surprisingly good, 
considering general conditions in this district. 


NEW ORLEANS Wholesalers report collections 
slow, but retailers are having fair results. 


OMAHA No favorable indications are apparent in 
the local collection situation. 


PHILADELPHIA While retail accounts are in bet- 
ter shape, wholesale collections continue slow. 


PITTSBURGH There has been no noticeable im- 
provement in collections, which average slow. 


ST. LOUIS Wholesale collections have slowed up 
to some extent from the showing of last week. 


SYRACUSE The majority of this week’s reports 
show continued slowness in the collection situation. 


TOLEDO Despite a slight betterment, collections 
generally are much delayed for this season. 


TWIN CITIES Short-term current accounts are 
fairly satisfactory, but collections of old indebted- 
nesses are generally unchanged. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


Quiet and easy con- 
ditions prevailed in the 
New York money market 
this week, all borrowers 
with acceptable collateral 
being accommodated with 
the greatest ease. Rates for 
funds were unchanged from 
earlier levels, and there was 
also less disposition than 
formerly to anticipate changes on the basis of the 
new monetary policy of the Federal Reserve system. 
Other events appeared to supersede in importance 
the purely monetary aspects of affairs, although 
these were still prominent. President Hoover’s 
appeal to the nation Thursday to put an end to the 
hoarding of currency is an indication of the deep 
significance attached to such tendencies in the 
highest quarters. 

Gold movements continued to attract much 
attention, largely on the basis of the understood 
policy of the Bank of France to repatriate its for- 
eign balances as opportunity offers. There were 

further shipments of the metal 
GOLD FLOWS 14 Paris this week, every avail- 
TO EUROPE able vessel taking $12,500,000 or 
thereabouts, in accordance with the plan disclosed 
several weeks ago for repatriation of $125,000,000 in 
earmarked metal. Smaller shipments were made 
to Holland, Belgium and Switzerland, and the ex- 
ports were largely offset, moreover, by imports at 
the Pacific Coast from Japan. It was indicated in 
Washington that gold shipments from Japan to the 
United States, since Tokio went off the gold stand- 
ard on December 13, amount to $44,500,000. 

The net movement of gold through the port 
of New York during January was not in our favor, 
and even after adding Japanese imports, it is ap- 
parent that the United States lost gold during the 
month. Receipts at New York were $22,960,000, but 
exports totalled $107,638,000. It was disclosed on 
Tuesday that the New York Clearing House banks 
had agreed informally that they will not act as 
agents in the shipment of United States gold coin 
abroad where it is evident that the metal will be 
used for hoarding purposes. 

Call money this week continued to rule at 
21% per cent for all transactions on the New York 
Stock Exchange, whether for renewals or new loans. 
The supply far exceeded the demand, and there 
were offerings at concessions every day in the un- 
official “street” market, where rates of 2 to 2% per 
cent were quoted. Time loans were continued at 
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Low money rates and easy borrowing require- 

‘ ments continue. Gold again moves outward 

to Europe. Fluctuations of Japanese yen 

provide feature of foreign exchange markets. 

Other currencies quiet. 

changed from last week amd francs inclined 
to softness. 


3% to 3% per cent for all 
transactions and all matu- 
rities. Indicative of the 
small demand for accommo- 
dation on stock market col- 
lateral was the compilation 
of the New York Stock Ex- 
change covering January. 
It was indicated that 
brokers’ loans against stock 
and bond collateral dropped $75,141,000 during the 
last month, bringing the aggregate down to $512,- 
017,000, or 94 per cent down from the peak figure of 
the boom period in 1929. 

The rediscount rate of the New York Federal 

Reserve Bank is 3% per cent, this figure having 
been established October 16, 
MONEY MARKET 1931, after two rapid rises of 
REMAINS QUIET per cent each. Bankers’ 
acceptances were quiet at a range of 27% bid and 
234 asked for shorter maturities, and 334 and 3% 
for longer dates. Commercial paper holds steady 
at 334 to 4 per cent for prime names, all maturities, 
and 4 to 4% per cent for other names. 

In the foreign exchange market, Japanese 
yen were prominent this week, as a result of the 
uncertainty regarding the activities around Shang- 
hai and their ultimate outcome. The yen dropped 
to about 35c., with the report Monday that the 
Yokohama Stock Exchange was forced to suspend 
its session producing additional pressure. Follow- 
ing the peace proposals Tuesday by the United 
States, Britain, France and Italy, yen were in greater 
demand, and the currency improved to about 37c. 

Daily closing quotations of foreign exchange 
(bankers’ bills) in the New York market follow: 


Sterling but little 


Fri Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 Feb.3 Feb. 4 

Sterling, checks. . 3.455% 3.45% 8.44% 3.455% 3.44% 3.4526 
Sterling, cables.. 3.45% 3.45% 3.45 3.45% 45 3.45% 
Paris, checks.... 8.938% 8.938% 3.938% 3.921 3.93% 3.93 
Paris, cables.... 8.93 56 8.934% 8.93rs 3.93% 3.931 3.938% 
Berlin, checks.... 23.66 23.67 23.65 23.68 23.70 23.69 
Berlin, cables.... 23.68 23.69 23.67 23.70 23.72 23.74 
Antwerp, checks.. 13.94% 13.95 13.95 13.94 13.93 13.94 
Antwerp, cables.. 13.95 13.95% 13.95 13.94% 13.93% 13.95 
Lire, checks..... 5.01% 5.00% 5.01 5.07 % 5.16% 5.1914 
Lire, cables..... 5.01% 5.005 5.02 5.075 5.16 5.201% 
Swiss, checks 19.51% 19.51% 19.51% 19.49% 19.50 19.51 
Swiss, cables.. 19.51% 19.51 19.51% 19.49% 19.50% 19.52 
Guilders, checks.. 40.25 0.25 40.23%, 40.23 40.25 40.29% 
Guilders, cables.. 40.26 40.26 40.24%, 40.24 40.26 40.30 
Pesetas, checks.. 8.22% 8.21 8.0314 7.93% 7.80 7.77 
Pesetas, cables.. 28% 8.22 8.0444 7.94% 7.81 7.78 
Denmark, checks. 19.09 19.02 18.99 19.09 19.07 19.00 
Denmark, cables.. 19.10 19.03 19.00 19.10 19.08 19.05 
Sweden, checks... 19.37 19.36 19.34 19.38 19.36 19.34 
Sweden, cables... 19.38 19.3 19.35 19.39 19.37 19.39 
Norway, checks.. -83 18.77 18.79 18.82 18.81 18.76 
Norway, cables.. 18.84 18.78 18.80 18.83 18.82 18.81 
Greece, checks... 1.2856 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 
Greece, cables... 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 1.28% 
Portugal, checks. . 3.18 3.18 3.18 3.18 3.18 3.18 
Portugal, cables. . 3.20 8.20 8.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Australia, checks. 2.76% 2.76% 2.75% 2.76 2.75% doe 
Australia, cables. 2.77% $.2.77% 2.76% 2.77 2.76% “s 
Montreal, demand. 86.37 86.37 86.75 87.25 87.25 87.25 
Argentina, demand 25.95 25.95) 25.95 25.95 25.95 25.95 
Brazil, demand... 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.37 
Chile, demand.... 12.08 12.10 12.10 12.10 12.10 12.05 
Uruguay, demand. 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.50 46.00 
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ATLANTA Wholesalers report a fair business for 
immediate requirements, with a somewhat better 
feeling toward the future. Retail trade still is be- 
low normal, due, to a considerable extent, to mild 
weather. Winter merchandise is being offered at 
greatly reduced prices, with sales light. 


BALTIMORE With mild weather continuing into 
Midwinter, sales of heavyweight merchandise have 
been disappointing. Retailers now are turning to 
their Spring lines, some of the advance showings of 
which have met with a good response. Clearance 
sales are moving fair quantities of furniture, rugs 
and household goods. 

The automobile show which closed last week 
was characterized as the best of the twenty-six local 
annual exhibitions to date. Accessory houses, espe- 
cially tire dealers, are transacting a fair trade. The 
footwear line continues to improve. 


BOSTON The wool market has continued its activ- 
ities during the week, the largest volume of sales 
being in the finer territorial wools. Carpet wools 
are showing an improvement, and a moderate de- 
mand for the finer quality of tops. Cotton prices 
are tending to advance, with print cloth prices 
firmer and a large volume of business transacted in 
the staple line. Spinners are receiving a good vol- 
ume of business for cotton yarns. 

Manufacturers producing the medium and 
cheap grades of men’s and women’s shoes are ex- 
periencing encouraging increases in orders. An 
increase in the volume of leather sales is reported, 
and prices of sole leather are firmer. 


BUFFALO Business the past week has maintained 
an even balance, as compared with sales for the 
month of January. Compared with the record of 
one year ago, unit sales are not far behind, but in 
dollars and cents are running 10 to 15 per cent less. 
Women’s wear is showing some improvement. 
More interest is being taken in men’s clothing. 

Footwear is moving more freely, the demand 
being for popular-priced merchandise. Hardware, 
paints and oils are in fair demand, sales being about 
on a par with those for the corresponding date of 
last year. Building operations for the month show 
substantial gains, with some improvement in 
builders’ supplies. 


CHICAGO Wholesale dry goods business has im- 
proved decidedly, with more buyers in the local 
market, in advance of the Interstate Merchants’ 
Council sessions. Road salesmen’s orders have in- 
creased in size per order, particularly in cotton 
goods, where the firmer prices are having their 
effect on hand-to-mouth purchases. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS — REPORTED BY 


The advance registration for the Interstate 
Merchants’ Council, and its special trade exhibi- 
tions, has run a little ahead of last year. The can- 
ners’ convention, an apparel show, and the prepara- 
tions for the motor show, brought several thousand 
visitors to the city and was in part responsible for 
the general improvement in “Loop” trade. 


CINCINNATI Conservative trading continues in 
practically all commercial lines. Due to lateness 
of the season, buyers are not interested in heavy- 
weight apparel, despite lower temperatures during 
the past week. Sales in this respect have not ma- 
terially improved, but household appliances and 
floor covering are receiving increased attention. 

In the wholesale dry goods markets, recent 
advances in the price of all staple cotton fabrics has 
created a better feeling. Based upon adjusted pro- 
duction schedules, indications are that present quo- 
tations will be maintained. 


CLEVELAND The most important activity locally 
is in the automobile industry and the assembling of 
new cars has proceeded at a fair percentage. The 
average output, however, is about 20 per cent below 
the corresponding period of last year and not much 
over half of what it was in the same period of 1930. 

Retailers in most lines report business sub- 
normal, declines in volume running below last 
year’s record quite generally. None of the basic 
commodities shows any gain over the former record. 


DALLAS Merchants and manufacturers are prepar- 
ing for Spring trade, and expect a fair business, 
with the biggest volume coming from the moderate- 
priced and cheaper lines. The depleted stocks of 
merchants are causing many rush orders for quick 
shipment. Surplus merchandise having been cleared 
away, a more even tone in selling prices is antici- 
pated. The heavy rains recently have interfered 
with country buying. 


DETROIT From trade centers in this State come 
reports of increasing cheerfulness, but they are un- 
burdened by evidences of greater gains in dollar 
sales. Chain-store sales show a further decline. 
Some seasonal gains have been noted in industry 
during the last week or two, but the general tend- 
ency is to mark time. Unconfirmed reports from 
the Detroit automobile show last week place sales 
at 1,000 cars—one for each 150 visitors to the show. 


KANSAS CITY Volume of sales for January, as re- 
ported by the leading jobbers and retailers, was 
reduced as had been expected. Stocks continue to 
be low, and the leading concerns are keeping in a 
liquid condition. Prices for farm products con- 
tinue at a low level. 
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DISTRICT OFFICES OF R. G. DUN & CO. 


LOS ANGELES Both wholesale and retail business 
continued quiet during the past week, although, in 
most instances, volume has been well up to the level 
of 1931. Spring buying of women’s ready-to-wear 
has not been up to expectations, all indications 
pointing to a late season in this industry. 

_ The building trade continues to be quiet but 
a better feeling prevails, due to planned government 
and road construction during the coming months. 


LOUISVILLE Evidences of an improvement in the 
general business situation in this district are not 
lacking, but the gains are small and rather widely 
scattered. The leather lines are showing an up- 
turn, and wholesale drug sales practically are on a 
par with those of a year ago. 

The outlook in the stationery trade is a little 
better than it was two months ago. Business is 
extremely dull with dealers of mill supplies and 
machinery. A large crop of tobacco is being sold, 
with a good demand from domestic manufacturers 
for the grades they use. Burley is bringing slightly 
higher prices. 


MEMPHIS Weather conditions have continued to 
interfere with normal Midwinter crop preparations 
and practically no plowing has been done. Flood 
conditions in this section of the delta and fear of 
additional overflow have helped to check activity, 
as well as to prevent picking of the remnant of the 
cotton crop. 

A fairly good demand is reported for cotton, 
but there is no rush to sell, and prices are only a few 
dollars a bale over the season’s lows. The weather 
has been so abnomal that buying of shoes and ap- 
parel has been kept in check, while economic neces- 
sity compels buyers to show a decided proference 
for lower-cost items. 


NEWARK Retail trade generally shows little im- 
provement, despite the many special clearance sales. 
The movement of Winter-weight wearing apparel 
has been retarded, to some extent, by the warm 
weather. Dealers in hosiery and kindred lines re- 
port demand quiet. The sales volume of gasoline 
and automobile accessories nearly equals that of 
former seasons. 


PHILADELPHIA Aside from the building line, in 
which no definite trend upward is noticeable, nearly 
all trades report at least some improvement during 
the past week. The wool trade has assumed a more 
rapid gait for the first time in many weeks, and 
manufacturers of dresses state that business has 
improved greatly, with many factories running at 
capacity. 

PITTSBURGH The movement of merchandise at re- 
tail is being stimulated, to some extent, by extensive 
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advertising, but Winter merchandise still is moving 
slowly. There has been some buying of Spring 
wearing apparel, but this largely is of the cheaper 
grades, for which jobbers report a fair demand. 


PORTLAND, Ore. Lumber is the principal source of 
income for the Portland territory. The bulletin of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, repre- 
senting 324 mills, reports production 23 per cent of 
capacity. There is an excess of orders and ship- 
ments over production. The outlook for resump- 
tion of activity is regarded as fair. 

The approach of Spring already is exerting 
an influence on retail trade. Jobbers and whole- 
salers report many new orders. January compares 
favorably in both cases with the two preceding 
years. 


ROCHESTER Cold weather experienced in this lo- 
cality during the past week has aided men’s and 
women’s apparel sales considerably. It is believed 
that department store and other retail sales for 
February, 1932, will equal in the number of sales 
those of February of last year, and that dollar sales 
will be approximately 12 per cent below. 


ST. LOUIS Very little change has been noted in 
general conditions here over the previous week. 
Leading merchants are exerting every means to 
move their surplus Winter merchandise, but sales, 
except for unusual offers, have been generally quiet. 
Preparations are under way for an early opening of 
Spring showings. Local clothing manufacturers 
are reporting favorable orders for early Spring 
shipment, and in some quarters it is stated that a 
short season is expected. 


SEATTLE Both retail and wholesale trade continues 
to be somewhat slow. However, there has been no 
noticeable shrinkage in volume over the January, 
1931, totals. Prices are considerably lower in prac- 
tically all commodities. Statements received thus 
far indicate smaller inventories, due largely to the 
difference in market values. 

Lumber production and sales are in their 
usual seasonal decline. The market has remained 
reasonably steady for several months, but is not yet 
high enough to show the majority of operators a 
profit. Prospects for this year, however, look 
slightly more promising, especially if building 
activities show a tendency to progress. 


TOLEDO Retail trade in food commodities through 
unit stores has been materially reduced, because of 
distribution to the unemployed by public welfare 
organizations, but there is prospect of an increase 
in some retail lines of clothing and shoes, because 
of the advent of colder weather. 
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DAYLIGHT COTTON MANUFACTURING 
continued from page 3 


discontinuance of overproduction. This visit met 
with favorable reaction and as a result a meeting 
held on January 29 in South Carolina recommended 
prompt action to carry out the wishes of our 
customers. 

If the groups which have been formed in 
our industry, together with the groups formed in 
the branches of the industry controlled by our cus- 
tomers, continue to co-operate, it should be com- 
paratively easy to so regulate our output that the 
cotton textile business throughout all its branches 
may see itself again prosperous. 


SPOTLIGHT ON CONSUMER 


continued from page 5 


would be spent with economy. It also is a well- 
known fact that public works involve a maintenance 
cost that is of vast importance. 

If there were a curtailment of public works 
in times of prosperity, in order that they might be 
promoted in a period of depression, it would be 
quite a different matter. This is far from being the 
case, as is indicated by an increase in government 
expenditures of about $3,000,000,000 in the interval 
between the depression of 1921 and the one of 1930. 

There is another appeal that has been made 
for building up the consumer’s purchasing power 
by taking on extra men. If this be advocated as 
“charity with self-respect” it is one thing. If, as 


ECONOMY THE BAS!S a result, it increases 


productivity where sup- 
OF eS eareTY ply and demand already 


are out of balance, it is uneconomic and prolongs 
trouble. The five-day week falls in this class, and 
must be evaluated in terms of purchasing power, 
output, wage levels and business organization. 

It must be concluded that there is no royal 
road out of a depression. Much of the legislation 
proposed would arrest the necessary readjustment. 
Hard times generally are preceded by extravagance, 
speculation and inflation. Prosperity comes in over 
the road of economy. The individual must put his 
house in order; production must be brought into 
alignment with consumption; stranded credit must 
be released; business and government budgets over- 
hauled. When these things are done confidence 
will return, and business will resume its upward 
course. Any attempt to make the industrial patient 
walk before economy has run its course may result 
in a relapse. 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 
continued from page 10 


make a better comparison with total investment and 
our balance sheet will more nearly reflect the actual 
values of our securities.” 


The stockholders’ reaction to the proposition 
is likely to be favorable, first because they can ap- 
preciate that present values are a better base for 
earnings and general operations in the future than 
the values of two years ago, and, second, because 
they will have confidence that the management is 
under no delusion as to the immediate future of 
business and that it has acted, and probably will 
continue to act, in accordance with the facts. 





An interesting example of asset revaluation 
occurred the other day. Stone & Webster, Inc., a 


large public utility 
THE ADVANTAGES OF holding company, re- 


ASSET REVALUATION stated the value of mis- 
cellaneous investments and securities held for con- 
trol and reduced capital and surplus. The entire 
readjustment resulted in total assets of $71,500,000, 
as compared with roughly $148,000,000 previously. 

It is instructive to note that the company’s 
1931 revenue of $3,000,000 amounted to about 4.4 per 
cent of assets on the new basis but only to about 2 
per cent on the old. For earnings of 7 per cent on 
the old basis the corporation would have had to show 
$10,000,000, whereas on present values only $5,000,- 
000 is necessary to earn 7 per cent. 


DRY GOODS NOTES 

Sales of cotton goods have been well up to 
the average of production and unfilled orders on 
sheetings, print cloths, and broadcloths are the best 
reported for many months. 

Some improvement was reported last week 
and this week in the demand for wide cotton goods 
for mechanical and automobile purposes and prices 
have begun to show stability and some indication 
of advances. 

With average grades of Japan raw silk avail- 
able under $2 a pound in the local markets manu- 
facturers are buying very conservatively, owing to 
the narrow profit margin in the fabric business and 
the uncertainty of much betterment in this par- 
ticular line in the immediate future. 

Owing to the prolonged warm weather stocks 
of overcoating fabrics have not moved well, al- 
though those in sight would be called trifling in a 
normal year. 

Of the new rayon fabrics coming into wider 
vogue for Spring the French crepes are leading 
and are now being processed for dress wear. Here- 
tofore, they have been used very largely for under- 
wear and lingerie purposes. Considerable business 
has been placed on rayon taffetas, alpacas and other 
plain weaves. In hosiery lines new types of mesh 
knit goods are being shown and the boys’ and men’s 
lines still run largely to fancies. Business in under- 
wear lines has been rather quiet while some of the 
knitted outerwear lines have been more active and 
are giving promise of being in greater demand 
for Spring. 
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MARKED STRENGH IN 
COTTON GOODS 


Buyers have been 
plentiful in the markets 
but have continued to op- 
erate carefully and gener- 
ally in moderate quantities 
for early delivery. With 
the closing of the financial 
year in many retail houses, 
it has become apparent that 
inventories, as a whole, are 
unusually low. A large attendance of retailers was 
caused in part by the holding of the annual con- 
vention of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation at which various sessions were devoted to 
discussions of problems of merchandising. 

Production has shown some gain in wool 
goods divisions and the finishing trades. A de- 
cision was arrived at to curtail production in the 
print cloth section of the cotton goods industry 
beginning on March 1 and continuing for six 
months and to average about 20 per cent. The silk 
trade has been unsettled somewhat by the closing 
of speculative bourses in Japan and by further price 
declines in that country. In the jute division, 
prices have become firmer abroad and more business 
has developed in this country in moderate lots and 
for miscellaneous uses. The rayon industry con- 
tinues to gain a little in output and prices are being 
held very steady. 

The distribution of goods has been gradually 
increasing but is still far below normal for this 
period. Weather conditions have had something 
to do with holding trade back or causing irregu- 
larities in the movement of goods. Some quickening 
is reported in the buying of worsted dress fabrics 
and coatings and some lines of men’s wear. On the 
whole, however, the volume of new business has 
not been up to early expectations and has been un- 
settled to some extent by severe price competition. 

Following the announcement of the con- 
summation of plans to curtail production in print 
cloths, broadcloths, wide sheetings and some other 


CURTAILED OUTPUT cotton goods lines, prices 


became firmer and advan- 
ADVANCES PRICES ces were noted in print 


cloths and some of the broadcloths. Printed per- 
cales were advanced another %c. a yard effective 
on Tuesday. Flannels are being sold to cutters 
but general lines of trade have not yet been opened 
for a new season. Some new blanket lines were 
shown at reductions averaging 25 per cent from 
ayear ago. New lines of fancy towels are attracting 
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Curtailment of operations in cotton mills for 

the purpose of balancing production has 

assumed definite form. 

broadcloth mills that operate regularly on a 

55-hour-week basis will reduce their oper- 

ations 10 per cent, beginning March 1, for a 
period of six months. 


buyers and bedspread lines 
are moving moderately. 
Competition for busi- 
ness on some staple and 
semistaple men’s wear on 
goods for Spring, accumu- 
lated by a few mills in the 
past two months, has led to 
the announcement of still 
lower prices. Some mills 
making fancies have secured additional business 
and mills making the medium and better grades 
of women’s coatings have sold goods quite freely. 
A diversion of looms in men’s wear mills to 
women’s wear fabrics is reported, as women’s wear 
lines have been selling more actively than men’s 
wear. Sampling on new Fall lines at the mills 
has begun. Of the new rayon fabrics coming into 
wider vogue for Spring, the French crepes are lead- 
ing and are now being processed for dress wear. 
Curtailment of operations in cotton mills for 
the purpose of balancing production has assumed 
definite form. Print cloth and broadcloth mills 


th 1 
PLAN FOR BALANCING at operate regularly 


on a 55-hour-week basis 
COTTON PRODUCTION will reduce their opera- 


tions 10 per cent beginning March, and continuing 
for six months; mills running 105 hours weekly, 
or under, 20 per cent; and mills operating on full 
day and night schedules, over 105 hours weekly, 
25 per cent. It is expected that from 85 to 90 
per cent of the industry will participate in this 
movement. 

A committee of merchants and manufacturers 
has been appointed and will meet frequently to dis- 
cuss the statistics of production and the general 
market situation with a view to making recommen- 
dations that will prevent any rapid price changes. 

The course of prices in the cotton option 
market at New York and spot prices for each day 
this week at leading cotton centers are given in the 
following table: 


Print cloth and 


Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 

Jan. 29 Jan.380 Feb.1 Feb.2 YFeb.3 Feb. 4 

MOM isivasds 6.65 6.70 6.70 6.53 6.55 6.58 
, are ee 6.84 6.88 6.87 6.69 6.73 6.77 
ee cxamaweume 6.98 7.05 7.08 6.86 6.89 6.92 
October ....... 7.19 7.25 7.25 7.07 7.07 7.14 
December ...... 7.37 7.43 7.42 7.23 7.25 7.81 
Thurs. _ Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues Wed 

Jan. 28 Jan. 29 Jan. 30 Feb.1 Feb.2 Feb. 8 

New Orleans, cents... 6.58 6.63 63 6.66 6.47 6.51 
New York, cents.... 6.70 6.75 6.80 6.80 6.60 6.60 
Savannah, cents...... 6.49 6.51 6.58 6.61 6.438 6.44 
Galveston, cents...... 6.55 6.65 6.60 6.60 6.45 6.50 
Memphis, cents...... 5.95 5.95 6.00 6.00 5.85 5.85 
Norfolk, cents........ 6.64 6.66 6.70 6.71 6.53 6.54 
Augusta, cents....... 6.44 6.44 6.50 6.50 6.31 6.38 
Houston, cents....... 6.50 6.55 6.60 6.66 6.40 6.45 
Little Rock, cents.... 5.85 5.85 5.90 5.90 5.72 5.75 
St. Louis, cents...... 6.35 6.35 6.35 6.25 6.35 6.20 
Dallas, cents......... 6.10 6.10 6.20 6.20 6.00 6.05 
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ALL GRAIN PRICES 
EASE SUGIeLY 


After a strong opening, grains seesawed lower 
during the latter part of the week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Rumors which hinted of a widen- 
ing of the participants in the Sino-Japanese clash 
were responsible for the brisk early upturn in wheat 
on Monday, but a part of the gain was cancelled, and 
the close was lc. to 1%4c. higher. The leading cereal 
dipped a major fraction Tuesday, rallied a little at 
mid-week, and then turned lower for a Sc. to 7%c. 
loss on Thursday. 

Foreign news was mixed, but was mildly bull- 
ish, the bulk of the cables pointing to a better Con- 
tinental demand for foreign wheat in the near future. 
A fair amount of Canadian wheat was cleared for 
export early in the week, while the Spanish crop 
was reported about 8 per cent lower than the last 
official estimates. Snow, which accompanied the 
cold wave toward the end of the week, eliminated 
the lower temperatures as a bullish factor. 

Wheat holders in Argentina and Australia 
are setting the price as well as the movement for 
the world’s wheat trade. Apparently price cuts lit- 
tle figure with Southern Hemisphere wheat growers, 
as they are selling and shipping in immense volume, 
while North America and other countries are doing 
virtually nothing. At the present rate of shipments, 
the peak movement from the Southern Hemisphere 
will be over soon, and at the same time foreign 
buyers probably will have satisfied a large part of 
their requirements with the low-priced wheat bought 
during the rush, and may make it uncomfortable 
for other countries to dispose of their surpluses. 

Activities of the Farm Board have not changed 
to any extent. It is selling cash wheat in fair quan- 
tities both for exporting and milling, but the de- 
mand from both classes of buyers is restricted to 
immediate requirements. It is estimated that the 
Farm Board has 25,000,000 bushels of May wheat 
bought. These figures may be a little high, as three 

FARM BOARD STILL fio over 27,000,000 bushels, 
itt talamarus Pit traders claim that every 
bulge brings out wheat presumably from the Farm 
Board, although the Farmers’ National Company is 
doing a large commission business. One operator is 
said to have sold 1,000,000 bushels of wheat through 
the Updike Company in the closing days of last 
week, which was taken by the crowd on a declining 
market. The largest professional in the trade is 
active in selling “bids” and “offers” at the rate of 
500,000 bushels each way, occasionally losing the 
wheat on the “offers” and taking it in on the “bids,” 


which is unloaded through sales of offers in the 
open market. 

A striking difference is noticeable in the vol- 
ume of trading in Chicago compared with that at 
Liverpool. Although the latter is regarded as the 
price-making market of the world, the volume of 
futures business actually handled is small, sales in 
1931 being 458,000,000 bushels, or 6.10 per cent of 
that handled in Chicago, which aggregated 6,925,- 
000,000 bushels. Liverpool business is understood 
to be largely in spot wheat, while Chicago’s business 
is in future deliveries. 

The coarse grains swung with the leading 
cereal all week, but held their day-to-day price 
changes to minor fractions. Corn ran into free 


1li d i th 1 
THE COARSE GRAINS ee eed 


SWING WITH WHEAT i341 Argentine report, 


telling of heavy damage to Buenos Aires and Pam- 
pas corn, brought a short-lived rally in the early 
Thursday trading. The report suggests possible 
export outlet for American corn. Trading in oats 
and rye was featureless, and the price range narrow. 
The milling situation is moderately bearish, 
mills having more wheat on hand than in recent 
years, with large flour production. 
The United States visible supply of grains 
for the week, in bushels, was: Wheat, 203,625,000, 
off 2,297,000; corn, 13,413,000, up 587,000; oats, 15,- 
909,000, up 244,000; rye, 9,329,000, off 23,000; and 
barley 4,020,000, off 53,000. 
Daily closing quotations of grain options in 
the Chicago market follow: 
Jan 29 Jan30 Feb. 1 Feb.2 Web. Febed 
56% 56% 
9s at 39% 
87 37 36 
| a 


25% 254 25 
25% 25 % 24 be 


46 47 46% 46 
47 Fi 47% 47% aie 


The grain movement each day is given in the 
following table, with the week’s total, and compara- 
tive figures for last year: 





‘Wheat. ~ Flour, Corn 
Atlantic Atlantic Western 
Exports Exports Receipts 


11,000 
2;000 
36,0 2,006 , 
752,000 229,000 10,000 429,600 
555,000 185,000 11,006 482,000 


4,623,000 812,000 36,000 2,530,000 
7,684,000 2,103,000 86,060 4,112,000 
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PRICES FLUCTUATE 
UNCERTAINLY IN JANUARY 


General price move- 
ments for the month of 
January, 1932, were irreg- 
ular. In certain industries 
an unsound statistical posi- 
tion caused the continuance 
of a price decline which 
may have begun two years 
ago. In others, seasonal in- 
fluences proved sufficient to 
induce active buying and to 
strengthen the price struc- 
ture materially. Because of the conflicting trends, 
which were characteristic not alone of January but 
also of a number of months preceding, it is well 
to examine the actual changes by groups before 
drawing a conclusion as to the ultimate change in 
the price level. 

Even within commodity divisions there was 
relatively little uniformity of movement for the 
month. Rare indeed, were cases where all the 
products of a certain type moved upward or where 
weakness spread to the entire structure. The 
typical summary of changes within a category 
showed a few sharp advances and abrupt declines, 
a number of unchanged quotations and the remain- 
der either up or off moderately. This selectivity 


ill 
VARIED REACTIONS ustrates as clearly as 


anything could that 
TO PRICE CHANGES = there are a variety of 


interests to be considered in any study of prices. 

To the manufacturer, price firmness in com- 
modities in which he is interested may mean several 
things. It may signify that his profit margin has 
been widened because of a gain in the selling price 
of his finished goods, it may mean an increase in 
his costs, if it applies to his raw materials or it may 
give him an opportunity to write up inventories if 
it affects the materials, raw, semifinished and fin- 
ished, which he has on hand. 

The reactions of producers, middlemen and 
ultimate consumers to price changes are all dif- 
ferent. To the producer higher prices mean more 
profit. They mean the same thing to the middleman 
if he can pass the increase on to the consumer, but 
they mean greater costs if he is unable to do this. 
To the consumer a higher price brings additional 
expense. The average housewife is pleased when 
retail egg prices drop but the reactions of whole- 
sale egg distributors and poultrymen is the opposite. 

If a man is replenishing his wardrobe and he 
finds that gains and declines have about cancelled 
each other, his reaction is negative. 
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Dun’s Index Number of Commodity Prices is 
$140,344 for February 1, as against $140.- 
681 for January 1. The drop amounted to 
337 cents, or 0.24 per cent. 
for the month were confusing. In spite of a 
number of changes grains closed the month 
at about the same level as in the month previ- 
ous. Most foodstuffs declined, metals and 
a few miscellaneous commodities advanced. 


The Breadstuffs Divi- 
sion of Dun’s Index Num- 
ber for January was about 
3 per cent lower than in 
December. A few impor- 
tant grain prices were 
higher but these were off- 
set by declines in several 
others. Throughout the 
month the grain market re- 
acted to alternate rumors of 
war and of peace in the Far 
East, many of which brought sharp movements in 
accordance with the general interpretation of the 
news. No one influence prevailed for a sufficiently 
long period to shape the course of prices, with the 
result that at the month’s end they were only 
slightly lower than they had been at the end of 
December. 


DUN’S COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Bread- Dairy & Other Cloth- Miscel- 
stuffs. Meat Garden. Food. ing. Metals. laneous. Total. 
8 3 3 $ 3 $ 


Price trends 


1980, Jan. 1.. 33.801 22.622 21.618 18.288 38.297 20.943 85.994 136.518 
Feb. 1.. 32.608 22.873 21.136 18.447 32.760 20.796 35.806 184.426 
Mar. 1.. 32.297 22.189 20.085 18.202 32.016 20.558 85.602 180.939 
Apr. 1.. 31.719 22.036 19.836 18.184 31.668 20.430 35.421 179.294 
May 1.. 30.484 22.084 19.959 18.107 31.447 20.286 35.369 177.736 
June 1.. 30.546 21.243 19.983 17.944 31.265 20.006 35.253 176.246 
July 1.. 28.845 20.070 19.692 17.998 30.657 19.925 34.911 171.598 
Aug. 1.. 29.771 17.999 19.551 17.890 29.795 19.846 34.500 169.352 
Sept. 1.. 31.946 18.874 19.683 17.668 28.807 20.001 33.995 170.924 
Oct. 1.. 28.984 18.984 20.190 17.724 28.487 20.072 33.768 168.209 
Nov. 1.. 27.349 18.684 20.228 17.890 28.109 19.659 33.324 165.188 
Dec. 1.. 27.026 19.057 18.978 17.688 27.703 19.571 32.997 168.020 

1981, Jan. 1.. 25.368 19.841 18.071 17.378 27.019 19.351 32.691 159.719 
Feb. 1.. 25.244 17.670 16.949 17.554 26.702 19.348 32.572 156.039 
Mar. 1.. 24.501 16.749 16.884 17.342 26.498 19.322 32.250 153.546 
Apr. 1.. 24.306 16.196 16.878 17.321 26.465 19.374 31.985 152.525 
May 1.. 23.521 15.673 15.893 17.379 26.168 18.919 31.866 149.419 
June 1.. 22.816 14.841 15.687 16.616 25.507 18.965 31.453 145.885 
July 1.. 23.105 14.836 15.692 16.610 25.934 18.955 31.459 146.591 
Aug. 1.. 22.098 14.571 15.306 16.653 26.868 18.816 31.286 145.593 
Sept. 1.. 19.982 13.983 15.471 16.418 26.091 18.605 31.174 141,724 
Oct. 1.. 17.579 13.592 14.951 16.831 24.454 18.591 30.918 136.416 
Nov. 1.. 19.474 14.596 15.898 16.851 24.176 18.550 30.824 140.369 
Dec, 1.. 18.266 15.483 16.613 16.872 23.003 18.498 81.666 140.401 

1932, Jan. 1.. 17.291 15.623 17.869 16.806 22.989 18.429 31.674 140.681 
Feb. 1.. 16.795 14.985 18.240 16.652 22.702 18.839 32.131 140.344 


Cotton is another commodity which has al- 
ways reacted to war news. It is even more sensitive 
in this respect than grain is necessary to feed any 


armed force; cotton is 
METAL AVERAGE needed for clothing and 
UP MODERATELY 


also for the manufacture 
of gunpowder. The peculiar fitness of cotton for 
this purpose and the rapidity with which it is used 
up combine to make it practically an essential for 
warfare. 

The Metals Division showed a gain of .410 
cents, or about 2.2 per cent. There were a number 
of downward readjustments but not enough to pull 
down the average. A few dairy and garden prices 
were strong which caused a gain in that division. 
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JEWELRY TRADE TURNS 


FOR THE BETTER 


Jewelry broke away 


by RAYMOND BRENNAN 





cheaper grades of goods 


from the category of the All branches of the jewelry industry are far naturally brought down the 
luxuries many years ago. more cheerful regarding the prospects for dollar volume. 


In all civilized nations, it increased business than they were at the be- 


Ordinarily, retailers 


has become a necessity, be- ginning of 1931. The proposed control of of jewelry record their 
ing just as necessary to the output and sales of essential materials has heaviest business in Decem- 
toilette of the well-dressed encouraged the outlook, and has tended to _ ber, sales during that month 
woman as are her hat and stabilize prices in many divisions. Distribu- constituting 31.2 per cent 
her shoes. It is chosen, too, _ tive totals for January were nearly ona par of the entire annual vol- 


with the same fastidious 
regard for line and color. 

For, there is nothing that can add more 
lavishly to a woman’s charm or enhance more 
strongly her personality. It is one of the chief con- 
tributory touches to that undefinable allurement 
upon which man’s aggressiveness and courage have 
fed for untold ages. To provide the jewels for her 
undying delight and perpetual loveliness has been 
the motive behind more wars of conquest than his- 
tory is willing to record. 

Unfortunately, like many of the necessities 
in the decade prior to 1929, the buying public has 
been forced to eliminate from its budget most of 
the allowance ordinarily allotted to jewelry. That 
it could not suppress entirely the desire for it is 
evident in the shift to substitutes in the form of 
novelty effects with a lessened intrinsic value. 

In spite of the increase, however, in the sales 
of items in the lower-priced brackets during 1931, 
neither volume nor dollar total came anywhere near 

the record of 1930. Tak- 

SALES DECLINES ing the country asa 
IN ALL CLASSES whole, sales of staples, 
such as clocks, watches, silverware and novelties, 
declined from 15 to 35 per cent from the total of 
the year previous, while sales of precious stones, 
including diamonds, dropped from 25 to 50 per cent. 

The decline in the dollar value of merchan- 
dise sold was even larger, because of the price reces- 
sion in most items offered. The larger quantities 
of distress merchandise which were thrown on the 
market during the holiday period, to be mowed at 
any price, did much to keep the dollar sales volume 
from making a better showing. 

The Christmas trade, on which so many re- 
tailers had built high hopes, was a disappointment 
in most centers. In the New England States and 
in some parts of the Middle West sales nearly were 
on a par with those of last year, but even in these 
territories the concentration of demand on the 


with the record of a year ago. ume. June is the second 


heaviest month, with 7.9 per 
cent of the sales; and November takes the third 
place, with 7.4 per cent of the total year’s volume. 
The remainder of the business is distributed over 
the year as follows: January, 5.1 per cent; Feb- 
ruary, 4.5 per cent; March, 5.2 per cent; April, 5.6 
per cent; May, 6.9 per cent; July, 5.9 per cent; 
August, 6.3 per cent; September, 7.1 per cent; and 
October, 6.9 per cent. 
As the department stores each year are ad- 
vancing in their encroachments on the field of the 
retailers of jewelry exclusively, the latter have been 


intend so-al d 
STOCKS BUILT UP Te te 


more lines to their 
BY VARIED LINES stocks, in order to main- 


tain volume. As a consequence, the retail jeweler 
now handles not only precious metals and gems, but 
nearly everything of an artistic and ornamental 
nature, including art pottery, fine china, glass, 
bronzes, marble statuary and paintings. 

Frequently, separate departments are main- 
tained for fine leather goods, travelling accessories 
and toilet sets, feather fans, and art objects of 
bronze and copper. Chests of mahogany and rare 
woods frequently are carried in conjunction with 
the silverware goods, while umbrellas, canes, foun- 
tain pens and razors are featured in the sections 
handling merchandise for men. While stationery 
departments long have been maintained in retail 
jewelry establishments, they now have been en- 
larged to include all the requisites of the writing 
table. 

Because of the nature of the lines handled, 
jewelry stores are more elaborate in point of equip- 
ment than the average retail merchandising estab- 
lishment. This naturally adds to the overhead, 
which is increased further by the safety measures 
that must be maintained in the shape of massive 
vaults, burglar alarms and detective service. This 
brings the operating expense of the modern well- 
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equipped retail stores up to 37.7 per cent of net 
sales for firms doing a business of less than $20,000 
a year, and 35.7 per cent for those doing a business 
of more than $20,000 a year. The stock turn ranges 
from 0.8 per cent a year for the small stores to 1.1 
per cent for the large ones. 

The number of side-lines handled seems to 
depend largely on the clientele served and on the 
nature of the competition offered by the local de- 
partment stores. For the purposes of a general 
summary, it may be stated that the stock of the 
average retail jeweler falls into the following classi- 
fications: 


ARTICLE PER CENT 
po APO rere ire reer re 23 
PPRCIOS DOOR 66.6.6 hie e cca Kcecctiebnnenses 23 
IEE. Fag Og Bee oi6e 6 6G: 40 ORE EE UR OA Mek eene 3 
Sr NOE. 6 c.cse cin cines coe cud Keene eres 16 
WOME. cal dais cbse KC eSiose cence ews 13 
Cie, Cee, PONG G ois cc ccs se pccnceenadce 3 
Toilet Goods and Novelties ...........ee-0e. 5 
RMU 05 v0 8 64.0.0 we eiecsesetecécewocone a 
CEE BUTIOD os cc eres casasccuse cecsee cieut 10 

100 


Of the total of net sales in 1931, it is esti- 
mated that 21.1 per cent was the result of sales of 
diamonds and other precious stones, while watches 


contributed 15.7 per 
REPAIRS HELP TO 


cent. Sales of gold and 
SUSTAIN VOLUME platinum jewelry added 


12.9 per cent to the annual total, with repair work 
accounting for approximately 12.6 per cent. The 
material needed for repair work amounted to about 
2.8 per cent of the total inventory value. 

In fact, many practical jewelers, who for 
many years had slipped away from the technical end 
of the business to 
devote their efforts 
to buying and sell- 
ing alone, were 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION OF JEWELRY 
(Manufactured Articles for Personal Adornment of Gold, Silver 
and Platinum) 


The productive branch of the industry made 
a more favorable showing in 1931 than the distribu- 
tive branch. That is, the decline from the 1930 level 
was less marked. This was the result largely of the 
drastic cut in production in 1930, which brought the 


> t ] 
MANUFACTURERS years output to nearly 


25 per cent under the 
CURTAIL OUTPUT 1929 record. As the 


carry-over stocks at the end of 1930 were exceed- 
ingly large, manufacturers aligned their output in 
1931 to actual orders. 

As a result, part-time schedules were the rule 
throughout the entire year, with overtime work en- 
tirely absent, even during the holiday season. It is 
necessary to go back to 1921 to find a year with an 
output as low as the $136,488,892 estimated in 1931. 

Most of the jewelry in the United States is 
manufactured in the Eastern States, with New York 
the center of the manufacturing and importing 
trades. Of the annual imports, approximately $19,- 
000,000 is represented by precious metals, chiefly 
platinum, and $75,000,000 by diamonds. 

Although less drastic than in many other 
industries, several important price changes were 
announced in the jewelry trade during the past 


year. Quotations on 
NUMEROUS PRICE platinum were advanced 
READJUSTMENTS about 10 per cent a year 


ago, and have continued practically unchanged. Cut 
diamonds now are cheaper, because of a 10 per cent 
reduction in the import duty, which became effec- 
tive in 1930; uncut diamonds are duty free. Other 
precious stones have 
been fairly firm in 
price, but synthetic 
gems have tended to 





thankful last year ra 
that they had not 

lost their skill as a 
watchmaker, en- 
graver or jewelry 
repairer. For, it 
was the cleaning 
and adjustment of 
watches and clocks, 
modernizing jewel- 
ry settings, string- 
ing and matching 
pearls and beads, re- 
pairing fountain 
pens and engraving 
that enabled many a 
jeweler to pay his 
rent and save him 


450 





1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 









HUNDRED THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


T T T T T 


500 550 600 depress quotations. 


There have 
been no changes of 
consequence in gold 
prices, but crude 
silver is low. This 
has resulted ina 
drop of nearly 30 
per cent in articles 
manufactured of 
sterling silver, and 
10 per cent in silver- 
plated ware. In 
fact, current prices 
of sterling and 
plated silver are so 
low that the public 
is beginning to in- 
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from writing off a 
loss at the end of 
the year. Realizing 
the benefit of “odd job” work, the repair depart- 
ments are being enlarged by some retailers and ad- 
vertising campaigns are being conducted to call at- 
tention to the high type of service now maintained. 


the distribution. 
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The production of jewelry in 1981 made a somewhat more favorable showing than 
That is, the decrease from the year preceding was less marked 
than it was in 1930, although it is nearly at the low point of the last decade 


crease its purchases. 

Last October, 
a company was or- 
ganized in London to buy and resell virtually all 
the new platinum production originating in Russia, 
Canada, South Africa and Colombia. This consti- 
tutes the major portion of the world output of this 
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precious metal. Since the formation of this com- 
pany, prices have been firm, with indication of fur- 
ther advances at the first signs of increased demand. 

The feature of the diamond market today is 
the better tone evident not only in the United States 
but throughout Europe. This is due largely to the 
announcement in November of the ratification of 
the agreement between the Union Government of 
South Africa and the Diamond Corporation, Ltd., 
which provides for a control of production and 
sales until December 1, 1934, thereby maintaining a 


DIAMOND PRICES uniform price standard. 


No new sites are to be 
NEARLY PEGGED shown until August, 


1932, and production in alluvial fields in South 
Africa has been reduced to about one-tenth of what 
it was a few years ago. 

The fact that diamond shares have declined 
greatly on the London Stock Exchange encourages 
the diamond trade, while it discourages diamond 
share investors, because of the reasons for the de- 
cline. One of these is the fact that the mines have 
been working at a loss. It recently was cited that 
during 1930 one of the leading mines in South 
Africa produced diamonds of a total value of £140,- 
000, while the cost of mining amounted to £260,000. 
Consequently, the mine produced as little as pos- 
sible in 1931, and during the middle of the past 
month discontinued work entirely. 

Another factor that has made for improve- 
ment in the diamond trade has been the growing 
demand for this stone for investment purposes. 
This has been brought about, in part, by the uncer- 
tainty of the value of currency in various countries, 
and many wise investors feel that they can insure 
themselves against depreciation by buying dia- 
monds, as their bulk is small and the demand for 
them universal. 

When compared to the sales, collections for 
the year were considerably below the average for 
the last five years. Slowness was in evidence, par- 
ticularly in the South and on the Pacific Coast. The 


i d a 
COLLECTION STATUS widespread unem 


ployment had an un- 
STILL UNFAVORABLE favorable bearing on 


installment payments in nearly all districts, and 
collections in this division were difficult. 

The credit loss on the total of net sales for 
1931 was 0.61 per cent, taking retail distribution as 
a whole, ranging from 0.23 per cent for stores doing 
an annual business of $500,000 or more, to a high of 
0.93 per cent for stores doing an annual business of 
$100,000 to $250,000. Apparently, most of the houses 
conducting a purely credit business are included in 
the latter group. Only 25 per cent of the annual 
value of jewelry sales is made by installment houses. 

The credit loss in stores located in the large 
cities was much below that of the small towns. This 
means that credit terms are much more rigid in the 
large cities or that they are more effectively en- 
forced or that a better collection system is operated. 


In geographical divisions, the largest credit loss of 
1.08 per cent on total annual sales appeared in the 
Pacific Northwest, with the smallest of 0.24 per cent 
in the New England States. 

All branches of the jewelry industry are far 
more cheerful regarding the prospects for increased 
business than they were at the beginning of 1931. 
As the holiday business started so late in December, 
many purchases were carried over into January, 
some retailers reporting an unexpectedly large vol- 
ume for that month. Current business has been 
fair, with sales on the increase in those districts 
where farmers now are receiving money which was 
intended for payment in December. 

Retailers’ stocks have been depleted, in most 
instances to the point where the greater portion of 
their sales now are being passed on to the whole- 
saler and manufacturer. No purchasing for stock 
is anticipated until there will have been sufficient 

activity to make prices 

OUTLOOK BETTER estos Even : hen, 

THAN IN 1932 doubtless, purchases 

likely will be held down to small quantities, because 

of the difficulty that retailers have experienced in 

obtaining credit with which to meet their current 
obligations. 

In spite of curtailed buying power and un- 
certainty of outlook, it must be remembered that 
the desire for the possession of jewelry never les- 
sens. It is a desire that runs the entire gamut of 
peoples and nations, with but little of its strength 
impaired in the upswing from the savage to the 
cultured member of modern society. At present, 
the desire awaits only a more favorable turn to 
break through the repressions that the last few 
years of enforced economy have hardened. 

The manufacturing jeweler always has sold 
on long-time terms, in many instances representing 
season settlement. The matter of extending further 
credit, in the face of large past due indebtedness 
has been one of the critical factors which many 
manufacturers have had to face in recent months. 
The lack of active interest by the buying public 
appears to be confined to no one price class, as 
novelties manufactured for the syndicate trade have 
been subject to as steadily a decreasing demand as 
have the various grades of the more expensive mer- 
chandise. 

During the past ten days, salesmen from the 
the various manufacturing districts have started on 


their trips, but so far 
SALESMEN SHOWING orders have been scarce 


NEW SPRING LINES) ang general results not 


encouraging. Some houses are including many 
novelties in their Spring lines. 

The situation in the jewelry trade in most 
localities is slightly brighter than it has been in 
some time. During the last quarter of 1931, retail 
jewelers’ stocks were largely diminished, which has 
occasioned replacements. Buying, however, is being 
done in small quantities and in a cautious manner. 
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LEATHER 


TRADING 


MORE ACTIVE 


by FRANK O. PRATT 


The continued dis- 
agreement between tanners 
and packers over the matter 
of terms is nearing a settle- 
ment. Definite results from 
this are awaited and mean- 
while there has been little 
or no trading. Country 
hides continued to weaken, 
despite reported small 
stocks, and it was believed that the probability of 
some buyers turning to the big light packer hide 
market was a cause of this weakness. All weights 
of hides sold as low as 434c. selected, delivered basis. 
This included some of the Minneapolis hides usually 
regarded as best quality. The last named price of 
extremes was about 6c. for good quality, although 
there was a report of some selling at 534c., with buffs 
reaching a level of 5c. and appearing relatively 
steadier than the lighter varieties. At the River 
Plate, Argentine frigorifico steers were quoted in 
the vicinity of 744c. Supplies are moderate, but the 
United States tanners gave the market little atten- 
tion since prospects of an opening up of the big 
domestic packer hide market. 

Calfskins have continued to display pro- 
nounced weakness. Chicago city 10 to 15-pound 
weights sold in one instance as low as 6%4c. Mil- 
waukee light average skins were sold at 7c. In 
New York, supplies have been reduced by steady 
operations, except 5 to 7’s, of which 30,000 are esti- 
mated to be unsold. Collectors last secured 55c., 
but one bid was reported at 60c. and refused. One 
sale of 7 to 9’s was reported up to 75c., but combina- 


WEAKNESS CONTINUES fom ‘Trades of these 


with 9 to 12’s were at 
IN HIDE QUOTATIONS 70c. and $1.25, respec- 


tively. Packers also are well sold out, except for 
some 5 to 7’s, and the last secured prices were 65c., 
80c. and $1.30 for the three weights. Kips are in 
small supply, with some packer 12 to 17-pound veals 
sold at $1.40. Western kips are neglected, because of 
the declines in calf, and are nominally weaker. 
Although some Boston houses advise that 
orders for upper leather have diminished after re- 
cent activity, the general volume of current trading 
has increased. This may apply chiefly to side 
leathers. Calf leather prices are highly competitive 
and business in kip sides is seriously curtailed in 
many quarters on this account. Kip side prices have 
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Volume of upper leather buying has gained, 
with the call for weights of calf used in the 
making of women’s unlined shoes reported in 
excess of the supply. Sales of patent leather 
show a marked increase. 
factories are working overtime to catch up 
with orders and rush deliveries as hurriedly 
as retailers’ needs demand. 


been weakened and large 
spread extreme sides have 
shown little variation. 
There still is a demand for 
elk sides for sport shoes. 
The call for weights of calf 
used in the making of 
women’s unlined shoes is 
reported in excess of the 
supply. As against a top 
price of around 25c. for usual light weights of col- 
ored calf for women’s shoes, these natural finishes 
for unlined footwear are said to bring up to 
around 35c. 

Patent leather shows a marked increase in 
sales volume, according to Boston reports, and while 
the bulk of the demand is for low-priced stock, there 
have been instances of sales of better grades and 
tannages for higher cost footwear. In New York, 
the demand is almost entirely for low grades for 
children’s shoes from stitchdown manufacturers. 
Kid continues more active than other upper lines, 
but is subject to competition because of low calf 
prices. Offal is active in sole leather. As to tan- 
nages, prices on light bellies range from 12c. to 14c., 
with some held even higher. Standard quality sells 
mostly at 13c. Some tanners report more inquiry 
for bellies and shoulders during the past week than 
for any other single week within the past year. 

Production remains accelerated in footwear 
lines. Cheap grades continue to be manufactured 
in large volume, still there are some encouraging 
reports of slight expansion for the better grades. 
This, however, may be a case of an accumulation of 


d ith the latt 
HIGH-GRADE SHOES oO O*S. Tien Se cater 


type of manufacturers. 
IN BETTER DEMAND = ;,, general, factories that 


are able to turn out popular grades of women’s shoes 
are busy. It is reported that many of them in New 
England are operating overtime, with instances re- 
corded of night work being done to catch up with 
orders and make deliveries as quickly as retailers 
wish. Requests for hurried shipments indicate 
small stocks in retailers’ hands. Men’s shoes also 
are selling somewhat better. Style seems to be no 
factor, except that there has been somewhat more of 
a demand for women’s unlined shoes. Sport shoes 
for men, women and children continue to retain the 
high degree of popularity which they have enjoyed 
consistently for many months. 


New England shoe 














THE BOOK REVIEW 


“THE BANKS AND PROSPERITY” 
by Lionel D. Edie 
Harper & Bros. Publishers, New York and London 


The crying need of the world today is for 
credit statesmanship, Lionel D. Edie contends in his 
new book on “The Banks and Prosperity,” recently 
published by Harper & Brothers. 

The premise for Mr. Edie’s approach to the 
complex credit problems of national and interna- 
tional banking administration is embodied in the 
following statement: “It is too early for economic 
leadership to sound a note of futility until a cou- 
rageous experiment in credit statesmanship has been 
definitely tried out.” In this book, the author 
points the way to a practical and far-reaching plan 
of credit statesmanship compassing the entire na- 
tional and international banking machinery. 

If Mr. Edie insisted upon impressing his 
readers with a scholarly and theoretical signifi- 
cance, he would have appended after his name the 
series of degrees to which he is entitled, but Mr. 
Edie is not a theoretical economist who sits at home, 
studies economic theories, reads the newspapers 
and then feels qualified to tell the world what’s 
wrong with it. 

The research preparation on “The Banks and 
Prosperity” covers a period of over three and one- 
half years. During the Summers of 1928-1929, the 
author secured concrete and first-hand analytical 
information in all of the leading financial centers of 
Europe. He discussed the international credit prob- 
lems with every financier of importance on the con- 
tinent. His final deductions and conclusions were 
written during the year 1930-1931, a period of eco- 
nomic stress and unsettlement. This has given Mr. 
Edie the opportunity to analyze his ideas, principles 
and recommendations against a series of shifting 
economic backgrounds the post-war recovery in the 
1928-1929 boom, the 1929 crisis and the depression 
following that crisis. 

The first chaper of Mr. Edie’s book is en- 
titled “Bankrupt Midas.” It paints a picture of the 
United States with vaults overflowing with gold, 
holding nearly one-half of the world’s monetary 
supply, with farms, factories and mines potentially 
capable of supporting a prosperous population of 
150,000,000 people and yet in contrast to these im- 
posing Midas-like facts, our banks fail in large 
numbers. We have around 7,000,000 people out of 
work and find our credit deflated to such an extent 
that we are indeed an economically sick country. 
This world-wide economic illness has brought forth 
hundreds and even thousands of suggested cures, 
most of which belong in the patent medicine cate- 


gory. 


Mr. Edie states that these multitudinous at- 
tempts to lead mankind out of its economic difficult- 
ies have gradually settled down to two main schools 
of thought: one, the school of industrial equilibrium 
and the other, the school of monetary policy. The 
industrial equilibrists assign the causes of our dif- 
ficulties to unbalanced production, to the unbalanced 
condition between production and consumption, to 
tariff barriers that obstruct the free movement of 
goods and many other similar factors. The mone- 
tary school on the other hand, points to the collapse 
of the world commodity price level as the most strik- 
ing feature of the whole situation. The monetary 
school emphasizes that the decline of commodity 
prices could be halted through a plan that would 
bring credit back into balance. 

The strictly monetary objectives of the cen- 
tral banks, as the orthodox economist views them, 
are protection of gold reserves and regulation of 
currency and credit. The broader and more signifi- 
cant functions of the central banks are divided by 
Mr. Edie into four categories: control of the price 
level; control of interest rates; control of business 
fluctuations and control for political, military and 
miscellaneous purposes. Each of these categories 
is carefully and minutely analyzed by the author. 

It is his contention that the modern capitalis- 
tic machine is relatively planless. If it is left to 
self-regulation by the dictates of individual self- 
interest it performs imperfectly. The central bank 
in our country should not only control these major 
planning activities within the separate companies, 
but there should be an international co-ordination of 
planning programs participated in by the central 
banks of all countries. 

In present-day economic writing no one has 
shown a more comprehensive grasp of the interna- 
tional economic problem than Mr. Edie shows in 
this book. He recognizes regulated credit as the 
key to the entire problem. When credit is properly 
regulated through the planning systems of central 
banks, the cures envisioned by the industrial equi- 
librists will take care of themselves. Every busi- 
ness man who has a desire to gain a broad perception 
and perspective of the complete economic picture 
from a credit and banking standpoint should read 
Mr. Edie’s practical, scholarly treatise. 
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